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FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Celebration at Lincoln University. 





The Fifteenth Amendment—Grand Proces- 
sion—Speeches by the Friends, Faculty and 
the Students. 


In pursuance of a request by the Pennsyl- 
yania State Equal Rights League, setting 
apart the 26th day of April as a day to cele- 
brate, throughout the State, the passage of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Censtitution of the 
United States, the students did celebrate if in 
such a manner that will long be remembered, 
pot only by them, but the many spectators who 
bud come to witness the rejoicings. 

PROCESSION, 

At ten o’clock Mr. M. M, Lewey, marshal, 
assisted by Mr. R. P. Brooks, formed the stu- 
dents in line a short distance from the chapel, 
where the celebration took place ; after pass- 
ing through a few exercises in quite a soldierly 
manner, the line of march was directed to- 
wards the chapel, which was handsomely de- 
corated with the American flags, and portraits 
of yreat and good men of the nation. On en- 
tering the chapel Mr. E. W. Hollinsworth, who 
presided at the organ, played a marching air, 
and the cadence of step aud the manner of 
marching would have reflected credit to a com- 
pany of well disciplined cadets. 


ORGANIZATION, 
Prayer by Rev. Wm. R. Bingham, Mr. M. 
M. Lewey chairman pro tem. Mr. E, Greene 


offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the officers of this meeting 
be as follows: President, Mr. Isaac B. Tem- 
brook ; Vice Presidents, Messrs. Wm. R. Tem- 
gicten, Wm. HL. Lynch, Joshua A. Aldridge, 

ames O. Adams, Samuel J. Bamfield, and 
Chas. W. Mossell ; Secretaries, Messrs. M. M. 
Lewey and Jas. W. Morris ; Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Mr. Wm. H. Little. 


The president took the chair and spoke in @ 
manner suitable for the occasion, after which 
Mr. Lewey read the following resolutions ; 
which were unanimously received : 


Whereas by the will of Divine Providence 
and the instrumentalities of man, an achieve- 
ment hag been accomplished, namely: an act 
of manhood recognition, by the passage of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States ; and whereas, agreeable to the 
request promulgated by the Pennsylvania State 
Equal Rights League setting apart the 26th day 
of April asaday of celebration in honor of 
this long prayed-for period when the right of 
citizenship would be accorded to all in this our 
beloved land of the free and home of the brave: 
Therefore, be it— 

Resolved, That the students of Lincoln Uni- 
versity assembied, hail with joy and gratitude 
the grand and noble triumph of true democracy 
in the ratification of the fifteenth amendment, 
thereby proclaiming the absolute design of the 
Declaration of Independence, viz: ‘* All men 
are created equal.’’ 

Resolved, That this sublime idea of perfect 
equality before the law for every male citizen 
ot America has been only a theory, is now a 
living and everlasting reality established by 
the thousands of victims who perished beneath 
our banner in war, through which we have just 
past ; and the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, it has been made perpetual in the heart 
of every patriot, for the homage which it at- 
tributes to God and blessings of universal hu- 
manity. 

Resolved, That a republican form of govern- 
ment cannot exist in harmony and perpetuate 
tranquility without an impartial diffusion of 
knowledge, for in knowledge there is power; 
therefore, in view of the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon us as citizens, we ask in the name of 
all that affords happiness among men, in the 
name of humanity, of God, that the system of 
free schools in the several States may embrace 
all the citizens, the rich and poor alike; God 
is maker of them all. 

Resolved, That we look not at the past op- 
pressive measures which have been inflicted 
upon us by the dogmas of John C. Calhoun, 

yne and others, which darken the land with 
most heinous crimes conceivable by the human 
mind ; but we ask that the dead past bury its 
dead, gives our sentiment to a noble and higher 
purpose in amelioration of humanity. 

Resolved, That we now return our thanks to 
Almighty God, the patriotic people of the coun- 
try, the soldiers and sailors of the Union; and 
we shall ever rementber the name of Lincoln, 
the martyr, Sumner the expounder, and Grant, 
the defender, as the champions of the rights of 
a free people, especially as the deliverers of a 
race of people from bondage and oppression, 
and by their life-long services in the cause of 
hamanity and the prosperity of the country, 
they have enrolled their names on the imper- 
ishable pages of history. And that our high- 
est aims will have been accomplished when we 
shall have arisen to a standard of intelligence 
and refinement worthy of the great boon con- 
ferred upon us by the Congress of the United 
States and the progressive people of the land. 


PRESIDENT RENDALL’S REMARKS. 


Rey. O. N. Rendall was then introduced 
amid great applause, and spoke as follows : 

There is always danger that government ad- 
ministered by imperfect men showld fail to se- 
cure the objects for which government is es- 
tablished, or that, in securing these objects, 
there should be a dangerous accumulation of 
power in the hands of the administrators. 
Many ways have been devised to secure this in- 
terest and to prevent thisevil. In our country 
this end is accomplished by a written Constitu- 
tiun. J’ this document some interests are put 
beyouu cue peril of legislation, even by majori- 
ties, by being put beyond party discussion and 
party votes. Our Constitution limits the power 
of the Government and defines the mode in 
which its functions shall be exercised, so that 
power shall not become dangerous to liberty ; 
and defines the fundamental inalienable rights 
of the people, which legislation shall not 
abridge or restrict. 

In completing their work our fathers did not 
pronounce it perfect, but provided that it should 
be changed as the circumstances of the people 
and an enlarged experience might suggest. 
They embodied the principles of civil liberty 
aud responsible government in which they had 
been educated in the Constitution, which they 
handed down to us; and devolved upon us not 
an unthinking adherence to the very forms in 
which they had cast their thought, but the re- 
sponsibility of giving a free and full develop- 
ment to those principles. And thus, by their 
own acts, we are admonished of the wrong which 
was attempted in their name, when the dimi- 
nution of acknowledged evils was forbidden, on 
the ground that the work which they had done 
was perfect. It argues no want of reverence 
for the fathers to change the Constitution, pro- 
vided oniy the changes we effect promote the 
object for which the Governmentis established, 
and are amendments in the sense of being im- 
provements. The fifteenth amendment, the 
ratification of which we celebrate to-day, is 
euch an improvement in every sense, It brings 
into consistency and harmovy the Declaration 
of Independence and the fundamental! law, and 
ends controversy between the theory of expe- 
diency and the principles of right. It is a yote 
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of confidence in humanity, inasmuch as it de- 
clares that humanity in you had lost none of 
its prerogatives or powers. And you ought to 
trust that nature in your older fellow citizens 
which is thus honored in you. It is in the in- 
terests of justice, inasmuch as it intrusts the 
power to protect your rights and interests under 
the Government to your own hands, where, if 
anywhere, it may be safely trusted. To-day 
you feel it as a change in all the novelty of new 
relations, and under the stimulus of new ad- 
vantages ; and by this circumstance you are in 
danger of expecting from it magical results. 
Enfranchisement will not secure the advan- 
tages of wealth, except as you supply the in- 
dustry which always wins prosperity. It will 
not remove the disabilities of ignorance ; they 
will only disappear before patient, persevering 
study. It will not protect your interests or 
rights, except as you understand them, and 
make a wise use of this advantage. Under the 
protection of the laws you now assume the re- 
sponsibilies of the future. The people of the 
United States have said by this amendment that 
all civil disabilities shall be removed, all ob- 
structions of the law shall be taken out of your 
way; that no man and no State shall hind er 
you in your lawful efforts to improve your po- 
sitign and advance your interests. The nation 
recognize: vou as a part of itself. Do not per- 
petuate the evils from which you have suffered 
by distinguishing yourselves from the whole as 
@ separate part. The strength, the intelligence, 
the prosperity of the whole nation is yours for 
protection and enjoyment, as you contribute 
your quota to the general stock. As students 
of Lincoln University it is your privilege and 
duty, not merely to enjoy these advantages, 
but to perpetuate them by promoting with all 
your influence and power the general diffusion 
of Christian education, of which all our na- 
tional liberties and prosperity are the outgrowth 
and the fruit. 
MUSIC. 
‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee.’’ 
REMARKS OF REV, WM, R. BINGHAM. 


He said he did not come to speak, but that he 
would simply sympathize and express his wish- 
es in the grand act, the passage of which we 
are now celebrating There is a power in the 
country which ought to be in good hands. He 
spoke of the Constitution when it was first 
framed that it read backward and they tortur- 
ed it until it was no Constitution at all. No 
matter how good an instrument itis, it must 
be putin goed hands for use. He said it took 
the amendment to work out the falsity of the 
Constitution, and that power in the right hands 
isfandamental. He also spoke of the Consti- 
tution as being ours, and referred ina very 
touching manner to the old flag, and said if 
God ever put into the hands of any men on 
earth a power for the future welfare of them- 
selves, and to whom higher hopes have been 
committed, it was their people. He urged the 
necessity of avoiding the men that have tena- 
ciously combined heart and hand to keep us in 
the condition that they themselves have escap- 
ed. He said that God had passed over the 
land, and this was the result, and that Abraham 
Lincoln was the rod in God’s hand for effecting 
thisend. He then urged the lasting remem- 
brance of Lincoln, and Doctor Dicky, and, in 
speaking of Mr. Dickey, he referred to his 
energetic efforts in the promotion and welfare 
of the Wniversity ; and, after entreating all to 
remember that God was the inventor of this 
great deed, he resumed his seat amid loud ap- 
plause. .~ 

REMARKS OF PROF. WESTCOTT?. 


He began by remarking that the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment terminated a con- 
flict which had continued in this country for 
more than four score years. He referred to 
the Convention which formed the Constitution 
in 1787 ; tosome of the questions by which 
that Constitution was agitated ; and especial- 
ly to the difficulties which grew out of the ex- 
istence of slavery in the land, and to the com- 
promises of the Constitution on account of it. 
He then said that these compromises, like all 
other compromises, where principles are in 
volved, were fraught with evil, and that. they 
only postponed the issue. Then remarking 
that there had been from that day to this in the 
land, a party always true to the principles of 
justice and of freedom, he traced briefly the 
progress of the conflict, noting some of the 
prominent events and leaders in it. The abo- 
lition of the slave trade, the Compromises of 
1820 and 1850, the fugitive slave bill, and the 
conflict in the West just before the rebellion, 
were referred to. These now only showed the 
stages of progress in the “‘irrepressible conflict”’ 
which was so long waged. Then with the re- 
bellion came the final struggle. By various in- 
fluences the conscience of the North had been 
greatly quickened during the ten years which 
preceded the rebellion on the subject of Ameri- 
can slavery, and when the call was made to 
preserve the Union there was a response which, 
while it amazed, delighted every patriot and 
every lover of justice. In this contest the col- 
ored people knew which was the right side, and 
they held fast to it. In those dreadful days 
they were true to the country, and now the 
country was true to them. The gift of suffrage 
is an acknowledgement of their patriotism and 
services, and of the justice long due them. 

The ratification of this amendment settles 
the questions which have so long distracted the 
country. Withconfidence we may now say 
“Let us have peace.” The hindrances are 
out of the way. The speaker then referred to 
the fact that this gift was a grant which could 
not be recalled; andthat as a part of the fun- 


the whole people, of which they were now a con- 
stituent part, could alter it. It summoned them 
to act well their part in all the duties of citizens; 
to be true to their country inthe future as in 
the past and the country would be true to 
them. 


REMARKS OF PROF. BOWER. 


amendment you have come into the possession 
of a new right—the right of giving a vote. 
This right, like all similar rights, is a duty. 
To invest anyone with the right of suffrage, 


of the nations. . 


It is, therefore, not simply a privilege, but » 
solemn, sacred trust. It isa religious duty, a 


a regard to His glory, and with a sense of obli- 
gation to Him as governor among the nations 
and judge of all. 

I rejoice to believe that you do not shrink 
from this responsibility, but that you accept it 


hearty determination to meet its demands. Re- 
member that you are @ constituent 





for the head of commonwealth. 





damental law of the land, no power but that of 


He said: By the passage of the fifteenth 


with the prerogative of casting a vote for those 
who make and execute a nation’s laws, is to 
give him a substantive part in the government 


duty to be performed in the fear of God, out of 


with a fall sense of what it involves, and with a 
part of the 
body-politic, and that therefore it behooves you 
to act not for merely selfish or local ends, but 


One essential element of the national life is| 
unity; disunion is death; factions are the | 
curses of the nation. Rise above all factions 
and above all merely party spirit. 

Another essential element of the national life 
is Cristianity. If this be destroyed, the national 
life is destroyed. 

I rejoice to believe that you will by the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise preserve both 
those essential elements of our national life. 
Almost the first votes cast by the colored peo- 
ple under the provisions of this amendment 
settled the question of the use of the Bible in 
the public schools in Cincinnati on the side of 
Protestant Christianity. And I do not doubt 
that in every struggle you will be found on the 
side of unity and Christianity. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Bower's address, 
Mr. Morrell offered the following : 


Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to con- 
vene at three o'clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON PROCEEDINGS. 

President in the chair. Mr. Woodruff, Princi- 
pal of the Preparatory Department, was called 
for. His speech was short but interesting. He 
believed that man ought to have some honor in 
this great act of universal suffrage; that we 
should look upon it as something that men had 
done through the influence of Divine Provi- 
dence. He also referred to the state of the 
country ten or twenty years ago. He could not 
have thought that one hundred years could 
have made such a change in our national affairs. 
After a few remarks on the prosperity of the 
country, he took his seatamid great applause. 


REMARKS OF DR. HOUSTON. 


He said he was glad to be present on the oc- 
casion, and to welcome the colored man to that 
position which accords to him the highest gift 
of citizenship—-the elective franchise. 


He remarked that this is emphatically a time 
for rejoicing, not because sanguinary battles 
have been fought and victory is perched upon 
our standard, but because our country has re- 
pented, and now metes out justice to her chil- 
dren. We rejoice that we are enabled to re- 
cognize in the black man a member of our 
common brotherhood, and that we accord to 
him the God-given right of equality in civil 
government. It is true, the Declaration of 
American Independence recognized that all 
men are created equal, endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. That 
this doctrine was as true on the fourth day of 
July, 1776, as it is to-day, none can deny, yet 
how long have we been in fulfilling these pledges 
of our forefathers, which for nearly one hun- 
dred years have been daily presented to a suf- 
fering and patient people. What suffering, 
what misery, what woe has been entailed 
throughout all this time upon the black man 
of this nation because the white man has been 
unfaithful to truth, to humanity, and to his 
God? But the day of reparation has come, 
and the colored man stands to-day a power in 
our Government. But this power comes not 
without responsibility, and he who wields the 
ballot must bear his share of the trust confided 
to our keeping. 

He also said that he regreted that the work 
of preparing the freedman for the responsible 
trust of citizenship progressed so slowly. The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Butas there is a divinity within us which 
shapes our ends, we must labor and must wait, 
and I trust that in his own good time all will 
be well. . 


He said that men to be men must be enlight- 
ened by knowledge and virtue. Ignorant men 
are only food for demagogues as the past his- 
tory of our country lamentably proves, and 
that we must not now feel that because equal 
citizenship has been accorded to manhood that 
the work is ended. We cannot cease until edu- 
cation has been made general and as free as the 
aifof Heaven. In referring to the students he 
said: You voluntarily assumed a position 
which throws around your shoulders a mantle 
of responsibility greater than rests on your 
fellows. You are destined to be the lights of 
your people, and I care not what be your voca- 
tion or walk through life, this trust will ever 
be resting upon you. You are teachers of 
your people. To you ispresented the golden 
opportunity of writing your names high upon 
the table of fame. Noavenue of distinction is 
now barred to your entrance. The nation has 
thrown wide her portals leading to honor and 
usefulness and bids you enter. See to it that 
you falter not at this critical moment. The 
eyes of your fellow-citizens are intensely fixed 
upon you. Your friends praying daily for 
your success—your enemies for your downfall. 
Your duty is a plain one, press onward’and up- 
ward. You stand to-day upon a sovereign 
equality before God and man. Your friends 
will extend to you all the facilities for educa- 
tion which your white brothers enjoy. Butthe 
rest is all with you. The race will then be 
fairly begun, and you must demonstrate the 
problem of your intellectuality unaided and 
alone. No only your character and reputation 
is at stake, but that of your Alma Master also. 

You may never feel nor know with what 
prayerful solicitude the gentlemen composing 
the faculty of Lincoln University watch over 
your every interest. Your success is their suc- 
cess. Your disgrace is their disgrace. Store 
your minds with useful knowledge, omit no 
opportunity of acquiring information. You 
are destined to undergo a trying ordeal in de- 
monstrating to the ignorance and prejudice 
with which you will be surrounded, that you 
are gentlemen of education and cultivation. 

After this Mr. Dickey was called for, and he 
arose and cited a few of the responsibilities 
upon which we were about to enter, and ad- 
monished all to look well to their footsteps, 
and to consider that to be successful in the fu- 
ture depended on our fidelity to the command- 
ments of God. 

At the conclusion of his speech many of the 
students were called for. Among those who 
spoke were J. A. Aldridge, J.O. Adams, Chas. 
W. Mossell, 8. J. Bampfield, Wm. H. Little, 
Wm. A. Lynch, Wm. R. Templeton, Wm. H. 
Ash, Walter H. Brooks, and M. M. Lewey. 

Mr. Bampfield offered the following resolu- 
tion ; which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this cele- 
bration be forwarded to the New Era, Chris. 
tian Recorder, and New York Enterprise for 
publication. 

Adjourned. 

{nm the evening the professors: houses and 
college buildings were illuminated in the most 


4 


with transparencies, torchlights, &c.,&c., passed 


It was regreted very much that previous en- 
gagements prevented the presence of Rev. J. 





WASHINGTON, D. 


magnificent style. Thestudents, in procession: 


each professor's house with music and cheers. 


Peter H. Clark’s Speech. 





Before the Members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 


Comrapes or Post No. 35: Addressing a | 
Post of the Grand Army of the Republic upon | 
an occasion of great rejoicing, and when none 
but joyful words are appropriate, I yet feel that 
I will be pardoned if I pause a moment to eulo- 
gize ‘the virtues, bewail the loss, and drop a 
tear upon the bier of the heroic soldier, the 
true gentleman and patriot, General George H. 
Thomas, whose funeral cortage is even now 
wending its sad way across the continent. 

If testimony is sought of the superiority of 
American institutions over all others, it can 
certainly be found in the fact that men of such 
heroic mold are bred in our country in such 
numbers. As one by one they drop away— 
Lincoln, Stanton, and Thomas—we think sor- 
rowfully of our loss, and say surely no jewel 
so bright as this remains in our treasury. 
But the heroic breed survives, and each new 
crisis finds a son of the soil, born or adopted, 
fitted to grapple with it. 

To my mind, General Thomas’ life presented 
a perfect model of a brave, unselfish, magnani- 
mous soldier. He possessed, in the highest de- 
gree, the two qualities needed to make the sol- 
dier—fortitude and bravery. The flower of 
success grows only in deep valleys of misfor- 
tune, where fell disasters tower off all sides, 
hides the light of hope, or on the highest moun- 
tains, &vailable only to the brave heart and 
clear head of a hero. ° 

At Chickamauga, when the routed army of 
Rosecrans was swept before the onset of the 
Southern forces as a November wind drives the 
fallen leaves of a forest, Thomas with his divi- 
sion stood firm, breasting a wave more terrible 
than that of the fiercest Atlantic gale. It was 
an army of lions, happily led by a lion. 

Other commanders, whose faltering troops 
had lost hope, gathered around him and his 
brave division, and victory was wrung from the 
iron grasp of defeat. The whole army, Chatta- 
nooga, and the cause of the Union and liberty 
were saved. I have read of Kleber and his 
veterans at Mount Tabor, of the McDonald’s 
charge at Wagram, of Wellington’s Old Guard 
at Waterloo, but nothing in history, to my 
mind, equals the bravery ‘of that division and 
their noble commander on that fatal field of 
Chickamauga. 

At Nashville, too, he proved that when his 
judgment assured him that the moment to strike 
had come, no more gallant heart than his ever 
led a charge. 

American schoolmasters need never point 
their pupils to the name of the Roman Fabri- 
cius, while the career of George H. Thomas 
enables them to point to an American, whose 
life was brave, unselfish, honest, patriotic, and 
grand in all the elements which make up the 
character of a good citizen and a good soldier. 


Bat, to my subject. One hundred years ago, 
on the fifth day of this month, there was occur- 
ring in the streets of Boston an event, to which 
I call your attention to-night. A crowd of 
men, excited by the discussion of the questions 
then agitating the minds of the colonists, whose 
hearts had been fired by the rallying cries of 
the Sons of Liberty, who had been taught 
‘that taxation without representation is ty- 
ranny,’’ were in bloody collision with a party 
of British soldiers. 
The leader of the citizens, according to the 
accounts of the day, was a gigantic mulatto, 
who led his followers up to the muzzles of the 
guns of the soldiers, striking with his club 
upon their bayonets, and daring them to fire. 
They did fire, and he fell dead with a bullet 
through each breast, his clothing burnt by the 
near discharge of the muskets. 
The respectability of Boston, as loudly as it 
dared, said he was served rightly. They were 
opposed to the stamp act, to the tax on tea, 
paper, glass, and painters’ colors; but they, 
the decorous, high stefping old gentlemen, did 
not propose to be led in their struggles by a 
negro. John Adams volunteered to defend the 
soldiers, and a jury of respectable Bostonians 
acquitted them of the charge of murder. 
Perhaps you or I would have sided with the 
respectability of Boston, had we been there to 
look upon that unsightly corpse, in the chill 
gray oF that eafly spring morning. What were 
stamp acts and taxes to him, a mulatto, proba- 
bly aslave? He gave no notes, mortgages, 
deeds, or bonds. He probably had no glass in 
the windows of his poor cabin. Tea and sugar 
were luxuries foreign to his palate. Why did 
the fool go into the difficulty? Adams and 
Otis did not mean him when they declaimed 
against tyranny. It was a white man’s quar- 
rel. Poor fool, who pitied him, save, perhaps, 
the sorrowing wife and little ones, whose hus- 
band and father had been roused by the sweet 
words of liberty, and rushed from his country 
home seeking freedom, but finding only a bloody 
grave? 
He was buried and forgotten ; but events of 
grander impert rapidly followed. Then came 
the other April morning, when the yeomanry 
of Concord and Lexington replied with their 
rifles to the demand of the Ministers of the 
British King. Then came the Declaration of 
Independence. How poaty it sounded, the 
opening period: ‘‘All men are created free 
and equal.” Yetthose grave old gentlemen 
assembled in Carpenter's Hall had in their 
minds, when they appealed to posterity to 
vindicate the wisdom of their course, their 
own blue-eyed, fair-haired children, playing in 
their homes, around the the knees of their fair 
mothers. They did not dream that the offepring 
of the Dinahs and Junos and Chloes of their 
kitchens and plantations would some day rise 
up and claim their share in the glorious heri- 
tage of American freedom. 
ut Crispus Attucks was wiser than he 

seemed. The light of liberty rising in the 

Western Hemisphere was destined to irradiate 

the homes of all, black and white, rich and 

poor, who dwelt in this land. The mere hu- 

man instinct made him feel that every word 

Coane against Nogland’s tyranny, softened his 

chains. 

‘‘When a deed is done for freedom, through the 
broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill ofjoy prophetic, trembling on from 
east to west, 

And the slave where’er he cowers, feels the soul 
within him climb 

To the awfvl verge of manhood, as the energy 
sublime 

Of u century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny 
»'em of time.’’ 


To-day Crispus Attucks and John Brown, 
fools such as freedom makes, stand vindicated. 
We reap the harvest which their blood nour- 
ished. 

As a sign of our equal citizenship, we find 
ourselves, to-day, clothed with the ballot. 
Floods of advice will be given, and I propose 
to advise from the standpoint of a colorcd man. 

First, we shall beware of the demagogue. 
How smoothly he will lie, and how hard it will 
be to tell the true man from the false. The 

ople are too prone to grow wearied with the 

iscussion of a question when two men, botb 
apparently honest, seek their support fer differ- 
ent sides. 

To avoid this danger we must seek to learn 
the faults for ourselves. We will not wait until 
bonfires are blazing in the market spaces and 


our politics from some orator whose declara- 
tions we must admit, since we have not in- 
formed ourselves. } 

In the name of patriotism we will be asked 
to cast votes which will tend to the destruction 
of the country. The demagogue himself does 
not always see the logical result of his @oc- 
trines. Intent upon obtaining some rich po- 
litical prize, he loses sight of all evil conse- 
quences which may flow from his positions. 

It is always some pretense of superior deyo- 
tion to law, order, morality and religion, which 
wins the confidence of the people, and enables 
the t to mount to a throne over the liber- 
ties of the people. . 

It was in the name of the Union and liberty 
that the American peeple were led to sanction 
the destruction of anti-slavery newspapers, the 
mobbing of speakers, the denial of the right of 
petition. In the name of the Union and liberty 
our whole land was made the hunting ground 
of slaye-hunters, and the sacred writ of free- 
dom was denied. 

Weare to the arts of such demagogues. 


The name of liberty is sweet in our ears, and 
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rockets whizzing through the air, and then take | 





We must beware of any man who addresses — 


_ arguments to us which cannot be addressed to | 


any other American citizen. What benefits | 
one of our countrymen benefits all, and he who 
seeks to array class against class, white against — 
black, black against white, rich against poor, 
poor against rich, watch himn—he is an enemy | 
to all alike. hey 
We must be patient and forgiving with those | 
who differ in politics now, or who have differed 

in the past. We should not hold any man oar | 
enemy who has differed or will differ from us, | 
provided he manifests his difference by the le- | 
gitimate methods of the press, the rostrum and | 
the ballot. I find even a soft place in my heart | 
for our Democratic opponents. If they are | 
willing to forget and forgive, then I am willing 

to join hands with them in promoting the glory | 


people. 
If they will not forget and forgive, I am still | 
sorry for them. Burns pitied even the devil : 


‘*T’m wae to think upo’ your den, 
Even for your sake.”’ 


We must not suppose that the ballot will | 
sweep away all social distinctions. The theory | 
of the American governmentis, that men widely | 
separated by svcial lines, by poverty and | 
wealth, by ignorance and culture, and race, may | 
live quietly together, meeting on a grand poll- 
cal level, but separate in all else. 

Education and wealth are the levers with 
which social distinction may be leveled, and | 
with the ballot we may gain the standing-ground 

for the acquisition of these. 

Finally, we must remember that the great 

power bestowed upon us must be used unsel- 

fishly, not for our benefit only, but for the bene- 

fit of all. White men are not devils, or alien 

enemies, as some would have us think, who 

may be fairly despoiled under the law of repri- 

sals. Many of them have laid their lives upon 

the altar of our freedom. Many have accepted 

lives of poverty, of social and political debase- 

ment, for our sakes. I need only name Love- 

joy and Birney and Bailey and Phillips and 

Garrison, whose commanding talents would 

have placed them at the head of the men of 
their generation, but who cast in their lot with 

us, preferring slavery with us to freedom with | 
our enemies. 

Let us emulate their unselfishness, and cast 

our votes with the desire to benefit all. 

Casting a ballot is a sacred rite, and should 

have solemn and sacred surroundings. We 

compel a man to raise his hand and swear to 

tell the truth as he shall answer to God, even 

when the belief of but one man is at stake, or 

property worth one cent. How much more 

should we surround the act of voting with 

solemn adjuncts, when the fate of millions may 

depend upon it. 

‘inally, we should stand by the Union as the 

chief defense of the liberties of all; stand by 

it, not as the end of political action, but as the 

great engine by which liberty may be best pro- 

moted. 

~-_> <P 


Speech of R. T. Greener, Esq. 





Among the many grand Celebrations through- 
out the country, the one at Troy, New York, 
deserves especial mention. It wasa success 
throughout, and the orator of the day greatly 
contributed to the success. Most of our read- 
ers are already familiar with the name of R. 
T. GREENER, as a valued correspondent to this 
Journal. 


This brings us down to the address of the 
evening, that of Mr. R. T. Greener, a young 
wee st. gentleman from Harvard, whose talents 
certainly qualify him for any position in the 
country. Indeed in every sense Mr. Greener 
is another evidence of the utter falsehood of 
the calumny that the black man is incapable of 
any superior educational development. Our 
present speaker has a broad open countenance, 
a graceful carriage, a voice of great sweetness, 
and, if necessary, power, and a pronunciation 
faultless. Frequent and well merited applause 
interrupted the graceful flow of his periods, 
and the impression left upon the audience—an 
audience which included many of the most in- 
telligent whites in our midst—was one of pure 
and entire gratification. He had perfect com- 
mand of himself and spoke with perfect com- 
posure, and yet with the utmost modesty and 
respect for his audience. Except in the case of 
Wendell Phillips, we have never listened toa 
more perfect enunciation, every syllable of the 
address having been distinctly heard inthe re- 
motest corner of the building. As this was by 
far the best effort of the whole celebration, we 
make no apology for treating our readers to 
some portions of the speech verbatim. Lack- 
ing the room to treat them te the whole cake, 
we Will content ourselves with offering a few 
silces. 

After some introductory remarks, the speak- 
er said : 

It is scarcely necessary to revert to the strug- 
gle which, starting with the foundation of the 
government, has embodied in the contest for 
our rights the symbol of liberty and equality. 
It has been said that our history in this coun- 
try has been its romance ; but it might have 
been as truly said, I imagine that it has been 
also its tragedy. The slave ship, the slave 
hut and pen, the overseers’ whip, and the 
burning tears of separated husband and wife, 
and the equally cruel caste and proscription 
which has hounded the negro when free from 
the cradle to the grave, have mingled in far 
unequal proportions the romantic with the 
tragic. They will live in the history of the 
country, not to be cherished with vindic- 
tive feelings by us, but to be read as warnings 
against injustice, to be cited as sad examples 
of that perversion which noble principles may 
undergo, when the children drift from the 
teachings of the fathers, when expediency anc 
wrong are substituted for right. We are as- 
sembled to rejoice to-night because the Con- 
gress of the United States has re-enacted jus- 


given it his sanction. My first emotions, like 
yours, are of gratitude and joy. I thank God 
that we have been permitted to see this day, 
for which our fathers have longed and died 
without the sight; that tous, far more un- 


tice, and the chief executive officer, has gladly | 
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in view of these it behooves us to preserve that 
equipoise of character which shall enable us 
to see what our duty is before we hasten to act. 


_A friend of mine had just been converted. He 


was @ man of quite excitable temperament, and 


, after he felt perfectly sure that he was saved, 


he threw up his hands and went about shout- 
ing and praying, and calling on every one to 
repent. He meta shrewd old deacon, an ex- 
cellent judge of character, and an exemplary 
and earnest Christian. ‘ Deacon B.,’ said the 
convert, * I feel so happy I wish to tell all the 
world. I must go forth and preach, and save 
the sinners.’ ‘My dear brother,’ said the dea- 
con, ‘I have seen many young converts, and I 
have known few who did not have the same 
feelings that you express, but it has been my 
experience that one can serve the Lord best " 


of our country and the freedom of all our | just letting the world go, and tending to onesel 


See that you stay converted; the Lord will 
look out for the rest of mankind.’ 

Now my application of this story is this: 
Many of our friends, many of us, probably, ex- 
pect that we are going to blossom out at once 


| into chief justices, first-class lawyers, states- 


men, editors, ministers, all to order. Now I 
don’t expect any such phenomena, and I should 
be sorry if we had any auch prophetic hopes to 
make good at the expense of our normal proper 
development. We have never asserted our 
superiority yet as a race, nor acknowledged our 
inferiority. The burden of proof lies with 
those who called us baboons, and said we 
wouldn’t study if.we got a chance, wouldn’t 
work after we had enough to eat. I do not 
think that many educated people ever honestly 
believed these assertions, but they were handy 
to use while fighting against our rights. They 
would like to see us now attempt to prove the 
folly of their words by rushing to the other 
extreme, and by attempting to fill positions for 
which we are not fitted by training and educa- 
tion. I know of many philanthropic people, 
who are giving much money to establish num- 
bers of freedmen’s schools, who will not help a 
tolerably well educated young man in the same 
city through a theological seminary. Man 
will help the negro to learn his primer, but will 
not tell the colored boy at the North, who is 
far beyond the primer, the how to study, and 
the methods of improving himself, which Hum- 
boldt did not think beneath his dignity to un- 
fold to the young but poor student Agassiz, in 
his humble lodgings in Paris. 

No great reform has ever originated from 
the rulers of a people, because of the low 
water-mark of political morality. A few men 
like the six chartists in 1832 mark out what 
they want, and begin to agitate for it. 

In 1867 a liberal Parliament comes up to the 
standard of the six men of 1832. O’Connell’s 
room and his ten men are the agitators for 
Catholic emancipation, and Garrison and his 
colored boyas assistant is the little lever which 
overturned the bulwarks of slavery. But while 
acknowledging the dependence of premiers and 
statesmen on the men of ideas, the chosen few 
who begin reforms, let us not forget the parties 
through whom these reforms can only become 
actual, who are as necessary to the reformer as 
the latter is to them, to give that high moral 
purpose which shall carry its banner in 
triumph over the ramparts of the enemy, or 
— the rank and file in the hour of de- 

eat. 

We. have such a party in the grand Republi- 
can party, the inheritors of the traditions of 
the old liberty party. The best blood of the 
old Whigs and Free Soilers entered into its 
composition, while the ultra abolitionists, 
though outwardly blaming it, in secret sent up 
their fervent prayers for its success. The note 
which it struck in 1856 showed that it had 
strong lungs and was destined for a vigorous 
youth, a healthy and useful manhood. I know, 
my friends, that the Democratic press have 
prophesied that we would not cling to the 
party which has stood by us—that our allegi- 
ance was forfeited by the new condition of 
things which the Fifteenth Amendment intro- 
duces. When Napoleon, after a hard fought 
battle, had captured one of the Turkish chief- 
tains, and in admiration of his valor was tel- 
ling him that he would inform the Bey of his 
bravery, the haughty chieftain replied, “Thou 
mayst save thyself the trouble; my master 
knows me better than thou cans’t.”’ 

So do weanswer those who imagine what 
they would fain have occur, that we will forget 
the party by whose agency the republic has 
been saved and our rights restored. They may 
save themselves that trouble, who speak of our 
ties being severed which bind us to the Repub- 
lican party, our master knows us better than 
they possiblycan. Is the obligation then so 
small which binds us to that great party that 
we can lightly break it? I trust not, I know 
not, and I should only insult that generosity 
and gratitude which are universally our char- 
acteristics, did I, on this happy occasion, 
broach such a thought. 


Freedom, this party of ideas has accomplished. 
We have not forgotten its leader who has done 
more than he promised. We find its record in 
the free soil of Kansas, which it saved from 
the border ruffians and the slave driver, in the 


to return the fugitives who sought the protec- 
the territories. 

Hayti and Liberia? 
soldier a right to fight for his country. 


misgion of the testimony of colored 
the District of Columbia, the right 





worthy, the promised land of civil liberty lies 
spread open, with its plains and valleys, aye, 
with its quicksands and deserts. 

After noticing the great historical truth that 
all reform is at most a revival, and that espe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon reform is tardy in produ- 
cing its work, Mr. Greener said : 

“I thought once that we were the only ones 
on whom a price was placed—to whom were 
offered inducements to forget our race—to be 
traitors to our best blood. But when I read 
the Irish code, running away back to the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, when, to be fostered by 
an Irish woman, to marry one, to speak the 
Irish language, or give an allegiance to Irish 
customs, was treason; when an Irish horse 
couldn’t pasture in an English field—I found 
the source from which the old slave code came 
—I had discovered the old arsenal of oppres- 
sion, and found that neither its weapons nor its 

lans were new. When I think of these things 
ln thankful that in so short a space of time 
we have had justice done us.” 

Mr. Greener went on to show that the negro 
did net need any special legislation. Indeed, 
as a principle, the colored man did not need 
any separate church ; but they would be neces- 
' sary for some time yet, even for those who were 
fit, in everything but negrophobia, for Heaven. 
And in a far larger sense was there need for 
able colored speakers, lawyers, statesmen, and 
editors, to watch the interests of their race. 
Because the feeling of caste is not dead. If 
Mr. Greeley should invite Sella Martin to the 
Tribune staff, or Parke Goodwin hurry to re- 
tain him for the Post, or New York State should 
make Frederick Douglass governor, he was sure 
the most zealous of the colored race would not 
show the slightest greenish tinge, but rather 
rejoice that the results of the statute books 
were beginning to act upon the hearts and feel- 
ings of the people. Next to the duty the col- 
ored people owed to the support of their own 
great men, was that of looking out for and 
educating their own able boys. Mr. Greener 
went on: ; 

“Troy ought to-day to be soneaving, two or 
three students at Yale or Harvard, or the many 
divinity and law schools throughout the coun- 
try. and New York city ought to be 
ns it. Chicago and Cincinnati are abun- 





we are prone to trust any one who utters it. 


dantly able to maintain a dozen each. We 
hear Trequent exhortation as to our duty, and 


Wherever it has | ae the flag of the Union 
as the symbol o 


ment. 


change, more like crying with the poet— 


‘* Lord forgive us, what are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound! 
* 


It is done ! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give*the dumb a voice, 
It shall fill with joy the earth !’’ 


closed 
exerci 
torn out of the English 


inst us. 


rsecutions 0 


pean of joy. Ido no 


nor steamboat, nor ; 
closes its doors to him, or if it opens them, 
consigns him to a back seat. Do not under- 
stand me, friends, as 
—an equality of ignorance and 





We have not forgotten what this party of 


slaves of rebels whom it freed, in the refusal 


tion of the national flag, in the initial measure 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Col- 
umbia, in the prohibition of slavery forever in 


Has it not recognized the independence of 
Did it not give us Lin- 
coln, who gave us the proclamation? But it 
did not rest satisfied with giving the black 
It also 
flung around his wife and children the protect- 
ing arms of the country. To it we owe the ad- 
eople in 
the col- 
ored people in that District to ride in the pub- 
lic conveyances. By its party vote was slavery 
formally abolished. By its vote the civil rights 
bill supplemented that measure, and by its still 
more comprehensive and just policy has the 
amendment which we celebrate to-night be- 
came a reality. Could we ask more than this 
record for fourteen years of existence? Could 
we ask more than this for ten years of power? 


its authority, freedom and 
| equality have been on the side of the Govern- 


But, fellow-citizens, as I have said, I feel to- 
night more like keeping silence, more like 
standing dumb in the presence of this, mighty 


But in the midst of the silence of thankful- 
ness, while pouring out our gratitude, thoughts 
of the future come up; what is tho right to 
vote if it bring not that equality, that recogni- 
tion of our manhood, which no mere slip of 

aper with a name on it can ever bestow? 
ons we forgotten that for years we of the 
North have been nominally free—that is, we 
have been permitted to exist, but the hotel, 
the cars, the places of amusement, and often 
the hospital and the graveyard, have been 
A proscription has been 
against us which seems like a age 
the 
Jews. And yet many well disposed of our 
white fellow citizens have done this, winked 
at, ‘shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 
This is the fear 4 a — my i — 
to-night more like a dirge, perhaps, a 
ot t co oll one-third of the 
Americanjpeople have forgotten their feeling of 
caste. I am afraid, judging from analogy, that 
it will take some time yet, much calm, laudable 


work on our part, before they do forget. There 
are some from whom the feeling o pevinticn 
will never be eradicated. There are others who 


have vulnerable points. Give me one black 
Jim Fisk, and I will ‘guarantee that no hotel, 
nor theatre, either 


for false equality 
ing, of 
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will be ona social level. Society happily regu- 
lates itself, opening its doors pada ns me- 
rit, and endeavoring, if it does not always suc- 
ceed, to keep out shoddy and sham. . 
No nobler caste can exist in any country 
than that which proceeds from noble and virtu- 
ous deeds and lives, when adorned by culture 
and wealth. But it is not against these that 
I raise my voice. It is rather that meaner, in- 
finitely smaller and insignificans spirit which 
would give us all the political rights of citi- 
zeis, While in the common conveniences, needs 
and advantages of the State, it wishes us either 
to have no share or to accept them as a gra- 
tuity—the spirit which builds up separate ne- 
gro schools when the State furnishes them for 
all—which allows the servants of the public to 
discriminate in regard to the public. Many of 
these things we may not hope to alter at once, 
nor be discouraged if they do not immediately 
disappear, but strive so éarnestly, so determin- 
edly and patiently after all that is worthy of 
attainment in education, wealth and upright 
conduct, that our enemies shall be ashamed of 
their unseemly prejudices. 

To the future, then, O friends, let us cast 
our hopeful gaze. Let no further thoughts of 
the sad past, which this amendment closes out 
forever, interfere with or slacken our efforts in 
behalf of what is now in deed and in truth our 
country. With a step more buoyant, a lighter 
heart, and a straighter back, and clearer be- 
cause with more hopeful eye we assume our 
Just position in our native land, forgetful of 
wrong, emulous of all good deeds. Bow down 
in prayer and praise! , No poorest in thy bor- 
ders but may now lift to the juster skies a 
man’s enfranchised brow. 


O beautiful! my Country! Ours once more! 


y | Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 


O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

he rosy edges of their smile lay bare ; 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love or make thee know it? 
Among the nations bright beyond compare! 
What were our lives without thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee ; 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare. 


—_——_-____.-<> 


The Southern Question. 





BY FRANK H. FLETCHER. 


A colored man in Kentucky, who had occa- 
sion to write commendatory of an article in 
last month’s Lippincott, by E. A. Pollard, the 
Southern historian, remarks, with respect to 
the advice to colored men to eschew Northern 
men, that the colored people have no other re- 
course. Because few colored men are fit for 
office, they must choose between these carpet- 
baggers who profess friendship and the same 
pelitical views, and the native white Southrons 
who are unwilling that the colored people shall 
have any political rights. 

In a letter to the Baltimore American, Mr. 
Pollard admits the’ force of this view, and de- 
clares, what he has long held as the dominant 
and characteristic principle of the negro prob- 
lem, that the education to adjust the negro in 
the South, and to render a conservative solu- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment, is to commence 
with the whites of the South rather than with 
the blacks. 

The letter continues: ‘On the whole, the 
negro has done his part; he has given proofs 
of a capacity and disposition to undertake his 
new career in an inoffensive and promising 
manner, and he holds out a standing offer to 
the South of peaceful relations. It is rather 
the white persons who are to be schooled and 
educated up to the necessities of the question.” 


Apparently the letter of the admiring colored 
Kentuckian has had a marked effect upon the 
historian, who, in the end, sees the adjustment 
is to be of the whites rather than the blacks. 
He strikes at the root of the present difficul- 
ties, and partially discevers both policies for 
the solution of the Southern question. 


One of the policies he clearly defines as the old 
surrender to the late Southern dominants, and 
let negro development be an unimportant se- 
quence. In other words, the regulation of the 
colored freeman, the settlement of the great 
conflict and its irreparable losses, rested simply 
in his being turned over to the temper and 
caprice of the South. Let the negro alone ; 
do not disturb him, but render us all right, and 
we will take care of this section. By all means 
do not disturb the old relative order of things, 
and the negro will be adjusted to the South. 

The other policy was, to adjust the negro to 
loyalty to the General Government, to unalter- 
ably establish loyalty, by making, first, citizens 
of the loyal ; and second, to restrain disloyalty 
by that rigid and unswerving political disci- 
pline known as reconstruction; and lastly, to 
restore the relations, as soon as a guarantee of 
loyalty and order should be given to Govern- 
meant. 

The difference between these two policies 
being in the adjustment to the South or to loy- 
alty, the reinstatement and revivication of old 
sectionalities, or the acknowledgment and alle- 
giance to the General Government, the latter 
obtained as a safeguard against another revolt 
from the same causes. Two classes existed in 
the South. Two classes do now exist there ; 
and how readily one of these classes has ad- 
justed itself to reconstruction and nationality, 
Mr. Pollard has truly described. Now, “it is 
rather the white persons of the South who are 
to be schooled and educated up to the necessi- 
ties of the question,’ or adjusted to loyalty 
and the principle of enfranchised liberty. The 
situation may have all sorts of phases, going 
badly against, yet the solid rally of the blacks 
in support of the carpet-baggers has absolute 
significance. 
| When, if ever, this advice of the able and 
enthusiastic Virginian is heeded, the ugly fea- 
ture of the two people offensively and defen- 
sively arrayed will cease. The States, in rati- 
fying the fifteenth amendment, used the last 
resource of political morality to avoid the war 
of races—the armed conflict of labor and capi- 
tal. England’s failure in this respectis marked 
by crushed Jamaica, and the desire for peace 
and quiet draws a veil over the probable results 
of liberty witheut enfranchisement in our coun- 
try. Politically we are beyond this, yet the 
unpromising and unsettling feature of this po- 
litical array should and would disappear. This 
advice made practical, there would be no dearth 
of labor—no more immigration of bone and 
muscle to more congenial sections. Ku-Klux- 
ism would disappear and land monopolies be- 
come unnecessary. Congress relieved from its 
sentinel-like duty, would turn its attention spe- 
cifically to those great questions affecting the 
national progress. In fact, the picture South 
would be politically and physically changed. 

eae dieaicteaadl 

‘Tora. Darraviry.”’—One of our bravest 
preachers says, “I have 
ed man ; slender hope of a mean one. A'wick- 
ed man may be con 
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Negro Industry. 


All reports from purely rebel or Conserva- 
tive newspapers on the subject of negro in- 
dustry are full of a sort of ingenuity of mis- 
representation and a recklessness in misstate- 
ment peculiar to the writers who fill their 
columns. 

Now, we admit al! that is charged against 
the worst of our people, but we also demand 
proper concessions as to the virtues of the best 
among us. Stripped of everythirg in the start, 
we have nevertheless kept pace, in proportion 
te our opportunities, with our white fellow 
citizens. 

Industry and economy are taking form in 
various commercial enterprises among us. 
Joint stock, trading, as well as industrial com- 
panies, are being formed in the North and 
South, carried on entirely by colored men. 
There are more than fifty freedmen’s banks 
doing a flourishing business—one in New York, 
another at the Capital of the Nation, and the 
rest at other points throughout the country. 
There are no less than twenty newspapers pub- 
lished by colored men ; and there are scores of 
benevolent organizations intended to aid those 
in need among their brethren, the yearly 
receipts and expenditure of one of which 
amounts to $15,000 per annum. 

The negroes never demanded more for their 
cause, than that it should be lifted out of the 
dim region of prophecy into the clearer atmos- 
phere of experiment. It was sneeringly said 
by the opponents of our cause. that the white 
friends of it had tried to whitewash the negro, 
and failing in that, they had tried to gild him. 
But the slave-holding characteristics, brought 
out by the terrible heat of the late war, which 
consumed slavery, showed that the oppressor 
needs the soap and the gilt more than the negro. 

And now that they have been cleansed, the 
results have every feature of permanence about 
them. They have nothing in common with re- 
sults of a newborn zeal without knowledge. 


They show rather the crystilization of simple | 


qualities, which needed only certain conditions 
to give them a form at once natural, beautiful, 
and permanent. 

Not only are the negroes at work where they 
are able to get work, but they are working on 
the very plantations where they were once 
slaves. 


Not only are they making money in 


many instances, but they are buying with it | 


the very land which has been so long cursed by 
their blood and their tears. 

And many ofour people who were boru in 
the North, and possess many of the pecuniary 
and educational advantages to be gained in 
freedom, have gone South to swell the numbers 
of their race, and to increase its intelligence 
and wealth. But better even than the intrinsic 
value of these hopeful results, is the fact, that 
the white Americans who are not blind to the 
inevitable, have accepted them in a frank and 
cordial spirit. The old spirit of prejudice 
against color received its coup de grace when 
Mr. Lincotn issued his immortal proclamation 
ef emancipation, and its winding sheet was 
put upon it when the reconstruction bill gave 
every negro man a vote, and now its epitaph 
has been written by the fifceenth amendment. 
We say to our Southern friends, the inevita- 
ble is upon you. “Let us have peace.”’ 





The Colonization Society. 


At the request of a subscriber, we print in 
another column the impressions of a white lady 
while observing the Philadelphia celebration 
of the ratification of the fifteenth amendment. 

The letter is written in a kindly and con- 
scientious spirit, and therefore our St. Thomas 
Oburch friends will pardon an apparent effort 
at patronizing them in the discription of the 
church service on the occasion referred to. 

We, too, must take issue with our correspon- 
dent as to the views expressed in favor of the 
Colonization Society. It is of little account, 
one way or the other, whether the men who 
founded that Society were good or not; this is 
certain, namely : that men who at that time were 
good to the negro—that is, who were abolitionists 
—leftthat Society soon after helping to found it, 
or after joining it, under a misapprehension. 
Gerrit Switu, Wituiam Lioyp Garrison, 
Lewis Tarron, and in fact every abolitionist 
who continued so to the end, forsook the So- 
ciety, and followed it ever after with anathamas. 

But a better proof still of its intention of 
getting rid of the free colored people, is found 
in the fact that Henry Cuay, its president, at 
one time distinctly stated that to be the ob- 
ject. 

In the speeches of the men who followed, the 
statement was made over and over again that 
the free negro was a nuisance. 

The Society may do well to change its policy 
now and talk about the good of Africa, but 
fifteen or twenty years ago it talked only about 
the good of America in getting rid of its free 
megro population. It may have some aati- 
slavery men in its ranks ; but, judging from the 
character of the managers of the Society—its 
secretaries and those who are gulling people to 
make a living for themselves, and publishing 
manifestoes about negroes crowding to their 
ships to leave their homes—we eay judging by 
these things, the same old band of sharks has 
hold of the concern as of yore. Colored people 
have always had the sagacity to pick out their 
friends from their enemies, and it is too late for 
ever our fair correspondent to teach us in this 
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Rev. Dr. Sunderiand. | 


Some half dozen years ago Dr. SuNDERLAND 
took the responsibility of giving away one of 
his evening services to a secular lecture. Had 
he given it for a lecture on polygamy the peo- 
ple would have heard the representative of 
Bricuam Youno out of mere curiosity. No- 
body would have got angry, because of their 
belief in the strength of evangelical principles. 
Had it been given to an infidel, it would have 
been understood that the learned Voctor meant 
to draw him out for the purpose of annihilating 
him. Had it been granted to a Roman Catho- 
lic, all would have consented, because of the 
known ability of the pastor to deal with the | 
very high pretensions of this religion. 

But it was found out before the lecture begun 
that, though it was to be anti-polygamous, op- 
posed to infidelity, and anti-Catholic, it was 
also to be anti-slavery. Ah, there was the 
rub! 

The good Christian people of the First Pres- 
byterian Church were willing to sell babies for 
a hundred dollars to put in the missionary box 
for the conversion of the heathen in foreign 
lands, but they repudiated their own prayers 
when a heathen with a black skin appeared be- | 
fore them to tell them what the Lord had doze 
fur him in snatching him as a brand from the | 
burning of slavery to make him a torchlight 
in the pathway of freedom. But, though Frep- | 
erick Dovetass spoke in Dr. ScnDERLAND’s 
church through the Doctor's firmness, the Doc- | 
tor has never fully recovered the loss of mem- | 
bers and so-called influence it occasioned ; and | 
now the Doctor turns up again, the champion 
of anti-slavery. 

The Fifth Presbyterian Church of this city | 
is a building erected by the Rev. Joun C. 
Situ, a venerable divine of the old pro-slavery 
school—a good man for that sort of work, but 
a troublesome man for our times. He built 
the church, and means to control it; and if a 
minister is settled over it whom he cannot con- 
trol, he either talks up Smitu’s paternity or 
else moves in Presbytery ‘that the pastoral 
relation be dissolved’’ whenever his influence 
shall have created dissention. This motion he 
always carries, because there are always ne- 
phews and boys of his—taking this latter 
phrase in the olden significance—enough in 
the Presbytery who are ready to say “ Yes, 
sah.’ Noyrs, Glover, and Rocers are of this | 
class. 

At the last meeting of Presbytery the only 
man inthe Presbytery, except Mr. Harr— 
who was to bc defeated because of his anti- 
slavery prineiples—namely Dr. SunpeRtanv 
sought to secure something like the justice 
which the Canons of the church demand ; but 
he was defeated, and as he said “washed his 
hands of the whole matter.’’ It would be well 
if he would wash his hands of the whole Pres- 
bytery, and go into some section of our coun- 
try where talents like his would be appreciated 
instead of remaining here on this dead level of 
officialism where a minister sinks to the per- 
lieus of a solicitor for place to secure adher- 
ents—it would be weli for him to escape from 
that monotony of interest which makes a min- 
ister of the new school Presbyterian Church a 
marvel if he is an honest man in the “expres- 
sion of his opinions; or else turns him into a 
boon companion of naked applicants for office. 
Dr. SunpERLanp is one of those ministers who 
have withstood the pro-slavery and the mercen 
ary influences of the Presbyterian church here, 
and on that account he is uopopular among 
the old citizens. When he rose the other day 
to defend Rev. Witi1am Hart who is another 
anti-slavery man, the Presbytery found means 
to squelch him off. The effort was to get md 
of Mr. Hart, and he was as well satisfied as 
they to get rid of a people who pledged in the 
name of God to pay himhis salary that he 
might support his family but have never 
done it. 

All honor to Dr. SunpERLAND, and success 
to the Rev. Wu. Harr. . Neither criticism 
nor congratulations will do the Presbytery of 
the District of Columbia any good, and denun- 
ciations would be out of place against a body 
80 holy. 








Decision of the Baltimore Court. 


In view of the infamous decision of the Bal- 
timore Court, in regard to public carriers—a 
decision which allows separate cars for colored 
people—we hope our people will suspend 
pleasure in the interest of manhood, and give 
up for a time the profits of business at the sug- 
gestion of a greater convenience, by refusing 
to rideon the railroad at all while there are 
separate cars. 

Let it be known you will not ride on the 
cars, and there will be plenty of enterprising men 
ready to start other modes of conveyance. 

At any rate it will not be long before al! dis- 
tinction will be dropped on the railroad itself 
if we refuse to ride in proscribed cars. 

We would advise all colored travellers to go 
into what seats they find vacant, and let the 
road officials take the responsibility of throw- 
ing themout. It may be that a better decision 
will be gained before a better court. 














The “ White Men.”’ 

The ‘“‘ White Men” are quarreling. ‘There 
are two organizations claiming the name, and 
the advantages, if any result therefrom. 

First, the Dover Ring had called a county 
meeting, ut Dover, for May 10th. ‘The call 
emanates from the Delawarean office, and is a 
bona fide Saulsbury affair, vouched for by their 
agent, Mr. J. L. Smith, chairman of the County 
Executive Committee. It reads as follows : 

“A Democratic Mass Meetinc.—The Deino- 
cratic party of Kent county will hold a mass 
meeting at Dover, on Tuesday, the lth of May 
next. 

‘All true white men, who are opposed to the 
degradation of their own race, and to being 
placed on terms of political and social equality 
with negroes, are invited to be present and to 
participate in the deliberations of the meeting, 
without regard to former political associations. 
‘ When bad men conspire good men must unite,’ 
and we therefore cordially invite all true white 
men to meet the Democracy on that day, and 
to encourage by their presence, and aid by their 
counsels, in thwarting the evil purposes of the 
men and party that are trying to force negro 
suffrage and equality upon the State. 

“ By order of the Democratic Central Com- 
mittee of Kent county. 

“J. L. Sarru, Chairman.”’ 

Sach is a call issued by the followers of 
Saulsbury in Delaware. Poor Delaware, the 
Rip Van Winkle of States, labors in her knight- 
mare of prejudice and proscription under the 
belief that the world stands now exactly where 
it stood when Delaware went to sleep. In its 
horrid dreams it sees, no doubt, the slave-pen 
at the Capital, droves of slaves passing throuyh 
the streets of Washington, and free colored 
people sold on charges of, creating sedition. 
But we are in the midst of different times, and 
we thenk Delaware for her stubbornness in 
bringing them about. 
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Senp on Your Mongy.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that severa) subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no-book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 











the subscribers. 
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Governor Alcorn’s Message. 


os 


We are profoundly surprised at Governor 
Atcorn’s message in reference to the estab- 
lishment of different schools for white and col- 
ored children, and we fee! shamefally humiliated 
that an indignant repudiation of his doctrines 
has not been made on the part of the colored. 
people. 

Mississippi is the only State that has a colored 
representative in either house of Congress, and 
he has the proud pre-eminence of having taken 
a seat next to the Presidential chair ; and shall 
it be said that, with a Senator recognized by 
all as one of two representatives in the most 
august body of the nation, his child shall not 


| be entitled to a seat in the nearest common 


school of the school district in which he lives 
in Mississippi? What a tremendous anomaly ! 
What wild inconsistency! What a miserable 
disgrace! What a senseless piece of folly! 
We had marked Gov. Acorn in our calendar 
as ove of the saints of rebel persecution—as 
one of the knights of negro equality ; but here 
we have it in black and white, that LonestREEt 


‘is hig master in chivalry, because he is willing 


to have his sons work with colored men in the 
collector's office, while Gov. Atcorn refuses to 
let his sons visit the same school in which the 
children of a Senator of his State are taught. 

But what have our colored friends to say? 
Are they prepared to concede this most unjust 
discrimination in a State where they have two 
Republican votes to one? 

It may be answered that, if the colored peo- 
ple split off from their white Republican friends 


' the Democrats will come in. In God's name 


let them come, for they can do no more than 
poison the fountain of our political existence, 
and Governor A.corn has done his best to do 
that. 

The cry is, that the whites will not send their 
children to school if it be made a common 
school. Very well; let those who have preju- 
dices pay for them. If the whites must have 
white schools, let them hire private teachers 
and pay them out of their private purse. They 
have the rzght to send their children to the 
common school. If they want any other, that 
is not the fault of the State, the county, or the 
township ; but their own choice. 

Shall our people yield to such a diabolical 
arrangement as separate schools? What is the 
effect? It poisons the mind of both classes of 
children— white and black. 

Itmakes the white child sssume superiority 
over the colored child, and it disposes the col- 
ored childto concede it. Or, if he refuses to re- 
cognise any such claim of superiority, antag- 
ovisms are fostered in the races almost from 
the cradle. 

We trust that the voice of oar people will be 
heard in such resistless protests as will defeat 
this wicked effort to perpetuate strife between 
the two races. 

We doubt not that Governor Atcorn will be 
able to realize, and that very soon, the false 
pesition in which he has placed himself; and 
that he will recede from it, when he learns what 
interpretation all honest Republicans put upon 
his conduct. 





Wilberforce University. 

We owe it to Bishop Payne that the Metho- 
dist Church has such a sound and useful insti- 
tution of learning as Wilberforce University. 
With that sort of zeal which always glows, 
though it may never blaze, and with a faith as 
genuine as his zeal, Bishop Payne has gone 
forward in his love for this, the first great edu- 
cational institution established by colored men 
with marked success. Yet he has not achieved 
entire success. The University needs aid for 
building purposes as Well as for educational ob- 
jects, and our friend, Joun Covsins, Esq., the 
president of the Board of Trustees, has been 
rightfully entrusted with the responsible duties 
of agent. 

We trust that our friends, recognizing the 
importance of this institution among the Meth- 
odist, and the great work the Methodists are 
doing in the South in elevating the people, will 
freely respond to the call of Mr. Cousins. 








Hans Breitmann and Johnny Reb. 


‘A disconsolate planter has addressed the 
editor of the Valdosta Tmes thus : 

‘‘Mr. Editor—Vat I coomed here vor? I 
blants ten acre cotton—oop cooms no rain and 
starve half mine crop. Den rust andeat half. 
Tam tuyvel nigger schwear by Himmel half is 
himits. Denl bays half to ship de cotton and 
pickhim. Mine Gott, den where mine cotton? 
Chinamon, coom quick.” 

; DieDRICcH. 

We find this in the Chesterfield Democrat. 
Our Democratic friends seem to have learned 
nothing from the past, and to be destitute of 
all sagacity as to the future 

The negro is master of the Southern soil by 
acclimatisation, and it will be to the interest of 
the land owner to make him still more inter- 
ested by co-operative profits. For when 
Europeans come into the South, they will soon 
learn that the negro is the most profitable 
laborer, and will begin to employ him, and as 
the European possesses less prejudice against 
mere color, is more enduring ander hardship, 
has less impatience with those who have not 
had his advantages, it will not be long before 
the Germans and others will have the pick of 
hands, and those who imported these foreigners 
as servants will meet them in the markets as 
rivals. 

Most of the emigrants who go South are 
people of some means; all of them are people 
of experience in contending with unfavorable 
conditions, and the Americans will soon teach 
them the facility of making bargains and 
changing trades. ‘ 

If, therefore, Johnny Reb chooses to lose the 
chances offered by the fifteenth amendment by 
making enemies of the negro, and wishes to 
risk the chances of making true friends of a 
people who dislike the South for its past injus- 
tice to the negro, aud who despise its silliness 
in raising a useless rebellion, and keeping up 
a still more senseless prejudice, he may do so ; 
but we warn him beforehand, that the German 
people and other European emigrants read the 
papers in their own country, and know that 
Jerr. Davis has failed, Lee has surrendered, 
and Richmond has fallen. They are not likely 
to barter away their birthright of freeden to 
an effete system of proscription, where Ahey 
cannot get even a mess of pottage in exchange. 

Hemmed in by a pride which prevents the 
educated Southerner from mingling with men 
of the world, befooled by a cant in regard to 
carpet-baggers and scallawags unworthy at once 
of his intelligence and the seriousness of hie 
situation, and blinded by prejudices which shut 
up the pathway to preferment, he has caused 
the whole South to stand in sullen looks against 
true members of free society. They are yocal 
with abuse of the negro and with threats against 
the loyal native whites who, born among them, 
better understand the signs of the times. 

Is it not time that men whom we had been 
led to regard as educated, should drop their 
vehemence of temper and cease their violence 
of language, and leave off the arts of the dema- 
gogue? The colored people had as lief work 
for a native Southerner as for any one else. 
‘They had rather keep on good terms with them 
then-not. But the day for ridicule, antagon- 
ism and threats has forever past ; and if John- 
ny Reb has not learned it, Hans Baxrruann 
will teach him the lesson. 
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Genius and tts Exactions. 

We publish a well written and sensible letter 
from one of our correspondents, and desire to 
say we sympathise with our young friend's de- 
sire to learn a trade; wesympathise, too, with 


the disappointed relatives. These are stirring 
times, and we hail with joy all arousings or 
signs of life; but we would say to parents, en- 
courage your children to learn trades, even 
though you are firmly convinced of their ge- 
nius. It will do them great good, even though 
it be found afterwards that they succeed in some 
field of literature or in a profession. We would 
encourage your ambition for the success of 
your children. Give them every opportunity 
for development that is in your power ; then 
give them freedom of choice, that they may 
succeed in what they uadertake. 

We have seen in all our large cities young 
men just from college unable to get such em- 
ployment as comported, in their estimation, with 
the acquirements of a yraduate, and as preju- 
dice frowned them back from the counting- 
room and the newspaper office, they nursed 
their wounded pride, and thought it proper 
ambition. Their parents nursed their foolish 
vanity, and thought it self-respect, until Greek 
and Latin wert tumbling into the gutter car- 
rying their master with them. 

Young men, the first great thing is to be 
honest, then you will be industrious, and honesty 
and industry will bring their own rewards 





American Medical Association. 





The Medical Convention, in coming from New 
Orleans to Washington, seems to have brought 
with it all the prejudices characteristic ofs the 
lost cause. On its assemblage here the Com- 
mittee on Credentials submitted their report, in 
which they state that they have excluded the 
delegates from the National Medical Society, 
D. C.; American Academy of Medicine, D. C.; 
Howard University Medical College ; Alumni 


Association of Medical Department George- | 


town College ; also, the three hospitals in this 
city. The reason assigned is their consulta- 
tion with colored physicians. Notwithstand- 
ing they have regularly graduated, all the white 
physicians as well as the three colored in 
these organizations are thus ruled out. They 
number, in the aggregate, about twenty-five. 
The rejected delegates, with a number of those 
from Northern States to the American Medical 
Association, held a meeting last night and ex- 
pressed their indignation at the course of the 
Committee on Credentials. 

How demorolizing as well as blind is preju- 
dice, when it can thus control and bind men 
who, from the education they have received and 
the position they enjoy, would seem to guarantee 
that they are gentlemen. Stranger than all, 
it seems that a dead and rotten system, which 
has made this country fo stink in the nostrils 
of the great powers of the world, should still 
retain the power to benumb the senses of such 
men, and keep their reason dormant beyond 
anythinz else produced in this age of chloroform’ 
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Mr. Douglass’ Speech. 








There seems to be an unnecessary flutter over 
the Philadelphia speech of our distinguished 
Corresponding Editor. Some people are ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Hasn’t he gone over to the Democracy ?” 
who were them:elves Democrats when Mr, 
Doveiass was laying the foundations of Repub- 
licanism. 

Added to the true instincts of a real man- 
hood, there are fresh sympathies and noble 
purposes: in the bosom of the greatest of his 
race on this continent toanake it always safe to 
trust him. But an experience such as his 
makes him doubly strong—strong in himself 
and strong among strongmen. Mr. Dovciass 
has done as much as any living man to kill the 
Democratic party, and it is not likely he means 
at this late day to embrace a corpse. 











Look Out for Them. 





There are some colored men here getting 
money to help, as they say, colored people to 
go further South. We warn our friends in 
Congress that every such solicitor is a humbug, 
and that all such schemes are cheats. 

There are plenty of responsible and intelligent 
colored men in the District of whom to enquire 
as to the truthfulness of any statement affect- 
ing the colored people; and if our friends in 
Congress will allow themselves to be imposed 
upon without consulting such, it will be their 
own fault. 

We have Jerry Meddidlers among us who 
will take advantage of the noblest sympathies 
and the most sacred of feelings to cheat and 
steal the money of the public. If our friends 
desire to do us any good, let them enquire of 
men of character and standing before dispens- 
ing their alms, and they will thereby gain this 
double advantage, of using their money well 
aud of helping to kill off rogues. 








The Richmond Calamity. 


Every heart has been moved with sorrow, sym- 
pathy and condolence over the Richmond cal- 
amity. The crowded floor of the court room fell 
in, and up to this time nearly a hundred persons 
have been sacrificed to the stupidity or the ca- 
pidity which allowed a public building to re- 
main thus insecure. Richmond is in mourning, 
many of her families arein destitution while 
orphans and widows are bound to the bitter re- 
sults of this dreadful catastrophe. But the usual 
responses of manliness will be made for the 
suffering and as far as may be, the afflicted will 
be comforted, with sympathy and national 
aid. May the father of the orphan and the 
widows, God, be near to succor those who look 
to him in their great calamity. 








IntERNAL Revenve.—The receipts of inter- 
nal revenue for the week ending Saturday, 
April 30th, were as follows, viz : 

April 25th, $321,329.83 ; April 26th, $300,- 
864.19; April 27th, $598,086.38 ; April 28th, 
$461,757.14; April 29th, $749,743.91 ; April 
30th, $585,667.20. Total—$3,017,448.65. 

The receipts for the entire month of April 
were $13,306,188.34 against $12,160,053.91 re- 
ceived during the corresponding month of 1869 ; 
thus showing a gain of $1,146,134.43 in favor 
of the present year. 











The Fifteenth Amendment Cele- 
bration in Philadelphia. 


Puitapetrata, April 27, 1870. 

My Dear ——: The great celebration of the 
fifteenth amendment passed off finely yester- 
day. I set out in the morning over part of the 
route of the parade te see the decorations. { 
took Lombard street, at Twelfth, and walked 
down to Fifth. That generally plain street 
looked lively with flags and other decorations. 
The occupants of the houses were mostly out 
of doors looking happy and important, and dis- 
playing rosettes and miniature flags. Passing 
up Fifth street I came to St. Thomas’, the 
African Episcopal Church, and, seeing a re- 
spectable looking colored woman entering, I 
thought I would go in too, and hear an addregs 
suitable to the day. The service had begun, 
and was well conducted throughout. The sing- 
ing and responses were heartily rendered, and 
the sermon was very good. The minister gaye 
a sketch of his race’s condition in this country 
since the first cargo of slaves was landed in 
Virginia in 1620. He referred to their services 
in the Revolutionary War and -in the War of 
1812, and the failure of the Government to re- 
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quite them. He dwelt, too, on their courage 
and faithfulness in the rebellion. He gave to 
John Brown the credit of fatally wounding the 
tree of slavery, to Lincoln the credit of uproot- 
ing it, and to Grant the honor of planting in its 
place the tree of liberty so securely that its 
branches would spread and shelter all the in- 
habitants of our common country. 

The minister’s pronunciation and elocution 
generally were very good; and the only thing 
to which I took exception was the way in 
which he spoke of the Colonization Society. 
I do not believe that the founders of that so- 
ciety meant to send off only the freedmen, that 
the fetters of the slave might be more securely 
riveted. Some of its supporters might have 
been influenced by such ideas. The society 
has never done any harm to the cause of free- 
dom, and has helped them more than they can 
yet see. It has furnished a standing evidence 
of the African’s capacity for self-government, 
and it has elevated the condition of the colon- 
ists. I am pretty certain that most of the 
colonists would not be so well off if they had 
remained in this country. 

I took a stand on Broad street about one 
o’clock to witness the parade, and had a pretty 
good view of the heads and shoulders of those 
on foot. The crowd pressed up so close to the 
procession as to obstruct the view of those in 
the houses. 

After seeing all I could see there, I went to 
cousin Wm’s. on Arch, above Broad, near the 
end of the route. Being in the second story, 
I had a fine view, and althongh many must 
have left the line—as it was near 6 P. M.—the 
procession was twenty minutes passing the 
house. Portraits of Lincoln and Grant were in 
the ascendent. One of Grant had the inscrip- 
tien, “our boys in blue,” another, ‘our choice 
for President in '72.’’ I have just discovered 
the ‘‘rhyme’’ and I thought that I saw good 
‘‘reason”’ in it, too, as I was walking home last 
evening. 

In the beginning of our independent political 
existence Washington was “first in war and 
first in peace,” and, on the first centenary an- 
niversary on the 4th of July, 1876, who more 
fit for the administration of the Presidential 
office during that imposing commemoration 
than he who “let us have peace’’ and establish- 
ed liberty and equal rights throughout the 
land? and after a war greater in magnitude 
and in consequences than the war of the 


Revolution. 
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Genius and its Exactions. 


To the Edttor of the New Era: 

I have gotover it. I feel reconciled, though 
for a time, I felt badly hurt. You remember 
the little poem I sent you for publication, I 
have anxiously watched for the paper every 
week for the last month expecting to see my 
little gem, and I felt my heart palpitating when 
I thought of editorial commendation. I made 
a call recently, during which a wholesome in- 
dulgence was granted me. My call was upon an 
editor’s assistant who was looking over the cor- 
respondence of his paper. I casually asked, 
do you have much matter sent you for publica- 
tion. He quietly opened a drawer, and disclosed 
to my gaze an amount of letters that surprised 
me; and I asked how long have these been ac- 
cumulating? Oh, he said it is this week’s 
batch, if I succeed in finding the ten letters I 
require for the week from this lot that are suit- 
able to publish, I shall be thankful. I was as- 
tonished, but ventured to inquire how about 
poetry, do you have much sent you? He open- 


* 


ed another drawer, and gave me permission to, 


count the number of neat little rolls I saw 
within, there were 106. I was awed at the 
immense amount of genius this age was blessed 
with, and that too contemporaneous with my- 
self. I went home a sadder man, feeling that 
I had experienced a great sorrow. My air 
castle, the great central figure of which was a 
poet, was shattered. I looked at my pen which 
I had proudly thought the key which should 
open it to the world, and show such countless 
treasures as something that had led me to paint 
myself as an animal with long ears, and put it 
from my sight. Mr. Editor, I beg your par- 
don, for I have thought you the arrogant, and 
jealous enemy of rising genius, now! pity you. 
But sir, please allow me to confess that I am 
not wholly responsible for my ambition, Iam 
regarded by my family as a genius, and they 
are convinced that it is only diffidence that 
keeps me from being a shining light in the liter- 
ary world. 

I have asked for a trade, but my father is 
offended, my mother deeply wounded, to find 
that, after keeping me in school until I gradu- 
ated, I have no ambition—me, in whom is cen- 
tered their pride and from whom they have ex- 
pected so much. And I am perfectly misera- 
ble, for the fires of genius won’t burn, notwith- 
standing the blowing and labor brought to 
bear upon it. My greatest relief is when my 
aunt comes storming and declaring, and doing 
generally what she calls putting her foot down, 
and threatening, as a final act, to wash her 
hands of us, if Sarah is weak enough to allow 
Wendell Garrision to learn a trade; for these 
scenes furnish a change, and the anger induced 
invigorates me. Well, sir, the pressure pro- 
duced the poem. 

My aunt has taken a violent dislike to the 
New Era, and prophecies that it will not be 
supported, and my poem has been sent South 
to @ paper which is supposed to have a more 
appreciative editor ; and how I tremble, for my 
future, I fear, will be decided by it. If ac- 
cepted, my fanfily will be convinced of my 
ability, and my pen, I fear, will be finally used 
to chronicle that great genius has made me 
mad, and that I am the member of a lunatic 
asylum ; or, happily, it may be rejected, and I 
permitted to be an ordinary individual, and 
support myself by laboring with my hands. 


Wenpett Garrison Dovatass. 
ED PTI 


Celebration in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


WitxesBakre, May 2, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

The colored citizens of Luzerne county cele- 
brated the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment on the 26th ultimo, in this borough. The 
demonstration was one fitting the occasion. 
This county is a Democratic stronghold, and 
the new citizens, as they paraded the streets 
with the glorious banner of liberty unfarled, 
did not fail to make known to all who witnessed 


the procession that their new privileges should | tion 


be exercised uncompromsisingly in the interest 
of justice and humanity, for among the nu- 
merous banners which they carried there was 
one with the inscription: ‘“ We owe our re- 
demption to the Republican party; the party 
of reason.” After divine service in the morn- 


ing, and the parade, which took place in the| tia) 


afternoon at four o’clock, a public meeting was 
held in one of the large halls of the town. It 
was well filled by both whites and blacks. 
Professor P. H. Murry, of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered the oration of theday. Though young 
in the field, his address was an honor to the 


occasion, a credit to himself, and also the race | °°! 


with whom he is identified, as part and parcel. 
Several other speakers addressed the meeting. 


Only @ very few partook too freely of ardent |. 


spirits ; but all the participants were intoxi- 
cated with the spivit of liberty. The festivi- 
ties of the day closed with « bull, which paseed 
off in the most creditable manner. 


The Democrats here have.taken the initiative 
atep to put the fifteenth amendment into prac- 
tical operation by the appointment of Henry 
C. Hill (colored) as a road-viewer. Mr. Hill 
is @ man of thrift and respectability; he 18 & 
shoemaker by trade, and is now doing & very 
good business. It is also announced that Jas. 
Davenger, a colored man, who keeps 9 first- 
class restaurant here, is to be the Democratic 
candidate for side judge of the court of this 
county. This action on the part of the De- 
mocracy of Luzerne county has been thrown out 
as a bait to catch the negro vote, but Mr. Da- 
venger is not a very enticing worm for those 
who are acquainted with his proclivities to nib- 
ble at, for he has refused to do for his own race 
that which he did for others under similar cir- 
cumstances ; in keeping a place for the public, 
colored people were execluded, and in conse- 
quence of this there is feeling of a just indigna- 
tion prevailing against him amongst the ne- 
groes, and some of the whites also. 

Yours, respectfully, 
B. F. Towns. 
maine 


Celebration at Raleigh, N. C. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

Your efforts to acquaint the readers of the 
New Era with the doings and condition of our 
people in all parts of the country, assures us 
that you will not exclude from the columns of 
your much valued paper a brief notice of the 
part taken by the people of Raleigh in the 
great rejoicing in honor of the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment. 

Having considered the address of Bishop 
Campbell to the churches of his dioces as ap- 
plicable to all the churches throughout the con- 
nection, Rev. W. W. Morgan, pastor of the 
A.M. E. Church in this city, notified his con- 
gregation that Tuesday, the 26th of Apri!,would 
be observed as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise to Almighty God for this grand and glo- 
rious blessing which we have received at His 
hand. 

Accordingly a large and attentive congrega- 
tion of all denominations (all having been in- 
vited) assembled in the A.M. E. Church on the 
day appointed, at 3$ o'clock, when the exer- 
cises were commenced by singing on page 204, 
“Oh, thou God of my salvation.” 


After an eloquent and impressive prayer by 
Rev. N. S. Farrar, and a beautiful anthem by 
the choir, Rev. Mr. Morgan, after reading the 
189th Psalm, ‘‘ Praise the Lord,’’ &c., proceeded 
to address the congregation from the 36th and 
37th verses of the 59th Psalm, “ we shall cry,”’ 
&c. 

The discourse was one of ability—eloquent,' 
impressive, and appropriate. 

It was very interesting and instructive. 
During its delivery the strictest attention was 
observed. On few occasions have we heard a 
more suitable and touching address. 

Alter Mr. Morgan had closed, short and able 
addresses were delivered by Revs. N. S. Far- 
rar, G. W. Brodie, and H. Lockhart, Esq., 
when the meeting closed by singing ‘ Blow ye 
the trumpet’’ and benediction. 

Preparations are being made for a grand de- 
monstration on the llth of May, the occasion 
of the assembling of the Republican State Con. 
vention. 

The programme is not yet announced, but 
we have every reason to believe that it will be 
@ perfect success. 

Respectfully, Cuas. N. Honter. 


—— ee 


Speech of Frederick Douglass at 
Tweddle Hall, Albany, April 22, 
a 1870. 


I have no fixed and formal speech to make to 
ou to-day. The event we celebrate is its own 
t speech. It exceeds all yes and lan- 
guage is tame in its presence. It has rolled in 
upon us &@ joyous surprise, and seems almost 
too good to be true. 
ou did not expect to see it; I did not ex- 
pect to see it; no man living did expect to live 
to see this day. In our moments of unusual 
mental elevations and heart-longings, some of 
us may have caught glimpses of it afar off; we 
saw it only by the strong, clear, earnest eye of 
faith, but none dared even to hope to stand 
upon the earth at its coming. Yet here it is. 
Our eyes behold it, our ears hear it, our hearts 
feel it, and there is no doubt or illusion about 
it. The black man is free, the black man is a 
citizen, the black man is enfranchised, and this 
by the organic law of the land. No more a 
chive: no more a fugitive slave, no more a des- 
pised and hated creature, but a man, and, what 
is more, @ man among men. 

Henceforth we live in a new world. The 
sun does not rise nor set for us as formerly. 
“Old things have passed away, and all things 
have become new.”’ 

I once went abroad among men with all my 
quills erect. There was cause forit. I always 
looked for insult and buffetings, and was sel- 
dom disappointed in finding them. Now civility 
is the rule, and insult the exception. 

At last, at last, the black man has a future. 
Heretofore all was dark, mysterious, choatic. 
We were chained to all the unutterable horrors 
of never-ending fixedness. Others might im- 





ae s 


prove and make progress, bat for us there was 
nothing but the unending penateny of stagna- 
tion, of moral, mental, and social death. The 


curtain is now lifted. The dismal death- 
cloud of slavery has away. To-day we 
are free American citizens. We have ourselves, 
we have a country, and we have a future in 
common with other men. 

One of the most remarkable features of this 
grand revolution is it thoroughness. Never 
was revolution more complete. Nothing has 
been left for time. No probation has been im- 

The Hebrews tarried in the wilderness 
jorty years before they reached the land of 
promise. The West India slaves had theirsea- 
son of apprenticeship. Feudal slavery died a 
lingering death in Europe. Hayti rose to free- 
dom only by degrees and by limited conces- 
sions. ligious liberty as now enjoyed came 
only in slow installments ; but our liberty has 
come all at once, fall and complete. The most 
exacting could not ask more than we have got ; 
the most urgent could not have demanded it 
more promptly. We have all we asked, and 


more than we e 

Even William rot ft ep (I speak it not 
reproachfally) halted when the advance to suf- 
frage was sounded ; and he was not alone. It 
seemed too much to ask, that a people so long 
accustomed to the restraints of slavery should 
be all at once lifted inte the complete freedom 
of citizenship. It was too fast and too far. 
For once, the clear-eyed preacher, pioneer and 
a mp failed to discern the signs of the times. 

hile the midnight darkness of slavery lasted, 
none more clearly than he saw the true course, 
or more steadily pursued it; but the first 
streak of daylight confused his vision, and he 
halted; while at halt, a part of the hosts he 
had led moved on. While we can never fully 
pay the debt of gratitude we owe to William 

leyd Garrison for his long and powerful ad- 
vocacy of our emancipation from chattel sla- 
very, other names loom up for grateful men- 
tion when equal suffrage is under considera- 


We cannot be too grateful to the brave and 
men through whose exertions our enfran- 
chisement has been accomplished. It would, of 
course, be impossible te do justice to all who 
have participated ia this work. We have 
no scales by which to weigh and measure the 
value of our individual benefactors. This must 
be left to other times aid other men. Impar- 
history will bring many who are obscure 

for a moment into future notice, and will show- 
in ken Mait memorien all merited honors. In 
this hour of joy and gratitude we can do no 
more than view the grand army as whole, and 
bow our heads in warmest admiration and grati- 
tade to all. 
A few names, however, stand at the heads of 
hose merits are above debate. 





Theodore Tilton and the Ind t; it was 
mainly through Mr. Tilton and Anna E. Dick- 
inson that the Loyal Convention three years 
ago, against the protests of Border State men, 
inscribed upon its banner the vital principle of 
the oo omy og a and i a its 
recognition u e Repu A 
The speaker ad a delegate from the elty of 
Rochester. He was urged to keep out of that 
Convention. Governors united in 8 petition 
that he should be excluded, because he would 
turn the scale against us, and his presence 
would give our enemies a handle to defeat us, 
a club to knock down the Republican party. 
But he was bound to go it. Among all that 
crowd of Republicans there was scarcely ong 
who was ready to welcome a colored man to the 
Convention. ‘Theodore Tilton was the only 
man who dared to walk through the streets 
with a ‘black man. The boldness, address, 
firmness and sagacity of that young man, on 
that occasion, filled me with admiration and 
gratitude. He was the only one who adyo- 
vated the fifteenth amendment. He dared to 
advocate it against the opposition of the lead- 
ing men who placed John Minor Botts in the 
chair, and made a speech in favor of the amend- 
ment. He (the speaker) made a speech also 
and Anna Dickinson made one. The voice of 
that Convention was saved to our cause through 
Theodore Tilton ; and I doubt if the fifteenth 
amendment would now be a part of the Consti- 
tution had not the demand come from that 
Convention. Up to this time most of our 
litical friends had been contented with the four- 
teenth amendment, which left the matter of 
franchise to the States, and to State action, 
which could grant or refuse suffrage to the col- 
ored man at pleasure, and we all know how the 
States separately would have acted upon that 
question. How anybody could have been iu 
favor of leaving the freedmen to the mercy of 
the dark, depraved, disappointed and blood 
spirit of defeated rebels, seems strange enough 
at this time. But many they were, inside and 
outside of Congress, men whom We are accus- 
tomed to honor as our friends, who had nothin 
better to offer than the compromising onl 
worthless fourteenth amendment. 

But this is not the hour for history or criticiam. 
We meet for congratulation and for grativude. 
Let us forget the timid and remember the brave. 
In the Senate Chamber first, midst and last, 
there stood one man, great in soul, as great in 
learning, a man whom no sophistry could mis- 
lead and no power intimidate, calm, graad and 
patient as truth itself, (you anticipate me) 
Charles Sumner. Praise is due in many direc- 
tions, due to men of great talents and to men 
whose talents are not great, men in the Senate 
and to men out of the Senate ; but where shall 
we find one man to whom the colored citizens 
of the United States owe a larger debt of grati- 
tude than to Charles Sumner? His twent 
years inthe Senate, in all vicissitudes, wi 
many or with few, in victory or defeat, forms 
an unbroken line of service to liberty, justice 
and humanity. Scoff and criticise who will, no 
man can dim in any wise the brightness of this 
man’s record. He has demonstrated anew that 
one man with the truth on his side is a majority 
against all the hosts of darkness, and to-day 
has the proud satisfaction of seeing his very 
soul in the image of the nation. 

As in the Senate, so in the House, we had 
an advocate whose name will be remembered 
by us through all our generations—one whose 
mental vigor defied the infirmities of age, and 
the burdens of leadership ; one who fell with 
his face towards the enemy, and went to his 
grave witi: his armor on, but not until his eye 
had caught the full assurance of victory. Let 
us remember Thaddeus Stevens. 

After Stevens, let us remember Wm. D. Kel- 
ley. No name in that great House, of which 
he is a powerful member, has better right to 
honor On thisday and in this presence. To 
him belongs the credit of havin aclear under- 
standing vi this question from the beginning. 
He has been right, through and through, and 
from beginning toend. All honor to Wn. D. 
Kelley. 


There, too, stands Benjamin F. Butler, the 
firat born of our grand revolution—among the 
first to learn its great lesson of freedom, and 
to 8s the nerve and power to enforce that 
lesson—not more in New Orleans than in the 
House of Representatives. Honor to B. F. 
Butler. We honor him not only for the past, 
but we trust him for what is to come. [ths 
speaker proposed three for Mr. Butler, which 
were given. | 

Now let us go over to the White House. All 
honor to GeneralGrant. Fortunate in the Sen- 


army, fortunate among the ple, we are 
equally fortunate in our noble President. Who 
can tell how much we owe to General Grant? - 
Though all else had been for us, if he had been 
against us, we could not have met here to-day. 
At the head of the party, at the head of the 
Government, at the head of the nation, and in 
sight of heaven and earth, he early proclaimed 
himself in favor of the fifteenth amendment. 
We honor the President, and we honor Secre- 
tary Boutwell and all the members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. 


But this day calls up to memory the dead as 
well as the living: Owen Lovejoy, Joshua R. 
Giddings, Henry Winter Davis, can never be 
forgotten. With reverence, affection and grati- 
tude let us remember Abraham Lincoln and 
John Brown. This is their day as well as durs. 
The event we celebrate will serve better than 
marble, brass, iron or granite, to keep their 
memories fresh in the minds of their country- 
men and mankind. 

But what does this fifteenth amendment mean 
tous? I willtell you. It means that the col- 
ored people are now and will be held to be, by 
the whole nation, responsible for their own ex- 
istence and their well or ill being. ‘It means 
that we are placed upon an equal footing with 
all other men, and that the glory or sheme of 
our fature is to be wholly our own. For one, I 
accept this new situation gladly. I do so for 
— and I do so for you; and I do so in the 
full belief that the future will show that we are 
equal to the responsibility which this great 
measure has imposed upon us. 

What does this measure mean? I will tell 
you. It means progress, civilization, kaowl- 
edge, manhood. It means that you and I and 
all of us shall leave the narrow places in which 
we now breathe, and live in the same comfort 
and independence enjoyed by other men. It 
means industry, application to business, econo- 
my in the use of our earnings, and the build- 
ing up of a solid character—one which will 
deserve and command the respect of our fellow- 
citizens of all races. It means that color is no 
longer to be a calamity ; that race is to be no 
longer a crime ; and that liberty is to be the 
erhe black man h 

ie black man has no longer an apology for 
lagging behind in the race of civilluations If 
he rises, the glory is to be his; if he falls, the 
shame will be his. He is to be the architect of 
his own fortunes. If we are despi it is be- 
cause we make ourselves despicable; if we are 
honored, it is because we exhibit qualities de- 
serving of honor. Character, not color, is to 
be the criterion. A great many of the Ameri- 
can people are disturbed about the present 
state of things. They like a strong govern- 
ment. Carlyle says we are rushing to ruin with 
cataract speed. Others are croakers in the 
mournful style ef Poe’s Raven—we shall never 
again see such days as were the earlier days of 
our republic, say they—never such statesmen 
as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and others. The 
two races cannot work well together. How- 
ever, he would let the croakers croak on. He 
never felt more hopeful than now, and the 
croakers do not distarb him. We had them 
during the war, and we shall continue to have 
them. During the dark hours of the war when 
we needed strong words to hold us up, there 
were croakers. They said we never would put 
down rebellion, or abolish slavery, or recon- 
struct the South, and we have accomplished 
all. South Carolina has adopted all the amend- 
mentg. , 
Hd compassionated his Democratic brethren 
They are in a state of honest alarm, and we 
qught to say some word of comfort to them 
He would tell his Democratic friends, that Jef- 
ferson wrote the fourteenth amendment. That 
emendment is but the carrying out of Demo- 
cratic doctrine, that all men are equal 
and have the inalienable right to life, ; 
and the tof happiness. We gave the 
credit to Garrison, L, , and others, When 
God told the children E ipraal to go free the 
great trath had Ng origin : 

We are a great not we colored 
pl@ particularly, but» . 
gether now. We are ‘ oai tee al 


ite future. We are made up of variety 

nations—Chi Sous Raden 4 

Si ot sete different races give the 
ent a powerful arm to defend 

will vie with each ocher in hardship’ and f 

and will be united in defending it from all its 











ate, fortunate in the House, fortunate in the _ 


“The Big Job.” 
BY GUL. JACOBUS. 


The writer of this article was « witness to 
the agitation that the slave system occasioned 
the country in 1850 and 1851. He stated then 
that the only just and proper way to emenci- 
pate the slaves was by remunerating their own- 
ers; tax the country for the means by appro- 
priate legislation. 

What! pay the planters for the value of 
their slaves? was the response. Yes, was the 
reply. You have made them personal pro- 
perty by law, have created e commercial confi- 
dence and contract, upon which you cannot go 
back. You cannot passany ex post Sacto laws 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts ; 
therefore there remains no alternative but to 
do as the British did—tax the people to remu- 
perate the slave owner. Why, sir, it would 
take the whole value of the United States! 
Let the cost be what it may, it must be done! 
It cannot! Impossible! Then, gentlemen, it 
wil] cost you more money. The prophecy 
proved true. Four billions ($4,000,000,000) 
dollars and one million (1,000,000) of the bloom 
of the country’s youth fell; their pure heart’s 
blood shed at this shrine of Mammon ! de- 
struction of property—houses, villages, towns, 
and cities; four years loss of rich produce of 
those States involved! Waste and depreda- 
tion which cannot be enumerated ; besides an 
annual tribute of four hundred million ($400,- 
you, 000) dollars ; and the tyranny consequent 
upon the collection and protection of such tax- 
ation—being the cost of and caused by that 
pusilanimity in the legislature, and want of 

: icy in the nation. 

gov Se of the slaves in the British 
West Indies by a remuneration to their owners 
was a ‘big job;’’ but so disgraced and hurt 
was that nation by the appalling reports teem- 
species of human cruelty that 
troubled the volcano of wrath, that the honest 
portion of the community groaned to be de- 
livered from @ policy that was withering up the 
nation’s prosperity ; and when the proposition 
was sent from the rulers back to the people to 
be taxed, they responded we will, although 
already burdened with over three billion five 
hundred million ($3,500,000,000) dollars na- 
tional debt. 

The action was taken; they were valued, 
and the money paid for their liberty. This 


ing with every 


was & “ big job,” but not big enough. “Emanci- | You expended your money on the “big job” 


pation thus far was only liberty—bare liberty. 
The prison-doors were merely opened, and the 
imprisoned generations of sable skins of the 
decades of years let loose—free to wander un- 
employed, unfed, on the lanes and side-fences 
of their late owners’ plantations—who had the 
law-making power under their control, that 
could have enacted any law, however unjust, by 
their suggestion or dictation, and force them 
by harsh usage and starvation to serve them at 
such a price that slavery itself would have been 
preferable. And what did these poor emanci- 
pated do? They retired to the mountains in 
the interior, and there grew coffee, pimento, 
ginger, &c.; subsisted on wild fruits until their 
produce matured to enable them to market for 
further supplies. 

These liberated slaves labored on in the wilds 
of those tropical islands for their own susten- 
ance, and obtained it, though humbly and 
scantily . 

But what resulted to the rich, level bottom 
lands whereon grew the ship loads of sugar? 
Desolated, and their haughty lords fallen under 
the anathema of their own injustice, fraud, and 
arrogance—ruined! and their rich lands be- 
came the lair of the cobra copella, and, like 
Babylon of old, a deserted house, upon the 
door-plates of which the Ichabob frowned the 
repulsive curse! And why? Because. they 
unjustly strove to make those helpless freed- 
men work for them at will, and thereby dis- 
abled them from availing themselves of the 
common rights of humanity. The people were 
ready to labor for fair wages, and with proper 
men. Here it must be admitted, to the credit 
_ of the freedmen of those days, (and there can 
be no difference now,) that their love of free- 
dom was such, that, rather than be menial to 
serve those who hated them for merely the com- 
mon wants of nature, they made the plantain 
tree their heuse, and the yam and wild pine 
their diet, until their efforts could afford them 
better relief. Heaven had ‘‘breathed into their 
souls” the life of liberty, and they loved it with 
the tenacity of life. But what of that nation’s 
loss and gain? 


Let the wary statistician make up his sum, 
and see what amount of loss to national com- 
merce resulted from a want of just {to say noth- 
ing of liberal) policy by giving them just laws, 
schools, properly regulating their wages, giv- 
ing them homestead lands, &c., and honest 
leasehold contracts, thus banding this labor on 
a benevolent scale worthy of humanity. Laws 
had made them chattels ; and they should have 
been trained for manumission, and not degrad- 
ed for the crime of acquiring knowledge. Then 
their labor would have been a benefit to com- 
merce, and save the proprietors from humilia- 
ting ruin! 

Notlabor? They did labor, they do labor, 
labor for liberty; and with its grace drank 
their water from nature’s gushing fountain. 
Somewhere in 1840 the writer travelled with 
Mr. Thomes McKidd, a gentleman from Jama- 
ica, who informed him that the freedmen would 
work if paid; and as a proof he said, that he 
could obtain more labor than he could employ; 
but added, I always favored their emancipa- 
tion, and give them fair wages, and they labor 
with confidence, and contentedly ; and I do 
better with them now than when they were 
hired slaves. ‘‘Had the British Government 
passed a law, and with land, given them ma- 
terial, and rations, and the planters given 
them hones on their estates, and dealt fairly 
With them, not only would the sugar-fleet have 

been ordinarily filled, but increased, and an 
enterprise have followed that would have turn- 
ed into account the whole wastes of the Islands. 
The failure of that ‘‘big job’’ was occassioned 
by the want ofa generous and just spirit in 
the nation, to make restijution, as best it could, 
to those whom law, and right, had wrested 
from their grasp. 

What is gold without labor? can you circu- 
late it? can you eat it? can you wear it? No! 
then it is a “ big” mistake to think of effecting 
a ‘‘ big job’’ without the bone and sinew of 
labor. Commerce depends upon labor. When 
our forefathers came here, their property was 
in labor—and the vast resources of the country 
asit lay in unmeasured Domain—a mystery 
before them—a forest as interminable as the 
Ocean, and accessible only by the axe swung 
by the arm of the stalwart pioneer of our civ- 
ilization. Itis from labor comes intrinsic 
wealth : waste it—spurn it—reject and neglect 
it—and you will die out, and the waste will 
cover you in inextricably by nature's indigen 
ous law. It will be a “big job’ to spread the 
enlightening influences of christianity over 
Western, and Eastern Africa, and that labor 
emigrating back with intelligence, return 
again, colonise, and reciprocate—give us their 
gold dust, ivory, palm oil, ebony, &c.. in 

abundance for ourmanufactures. Yes, when 
they see their sable brethren happy in their 
homesteads, and richly enjoying the benefits of 
Civilization, they will “catch the fire, and 
spread the flame” of enterprise over abject, 





We have said, that one well trained man, his 
wife, and one matured child, will pick ten 
thousand pounds (10,000,000) of cotton, culti- 
vate and plant fifty (50) acres of land in one 
season; worth one thousand dollars to the 
country. The best land will produce one thou. 
sand pounds to the acre,-and the forty scares 
balance will be corn and other produce. Then 
there will be work for the merchant to visit thy 
different counties, collect and pay for the pro- 
duce on the ground, carry it to the seaboard for 
shipment to different markets. There is 00 
country in the world that can outvie American 
land, climate, and facilities for growing cotton. 
Only nurse and well apply the boue and sinew 
of labor to.it in accordance with the grand 
scheme of liberty that the Constitution pro- 
vides, and you will far surpass all other coun- 
ties in competition for this intrinsic staple. 

It is repeated, that the colored man will not 
labor. Neither will the white man in like pro- 
portion. Necessity is the natural and moral 
law for labor. (‘‘If ye will not work neither 
shall ye eat.’’) With a homestead under this 
law labor will be sweet and rich in its fruits. 
Remember the laborer cannot go and look at 
the wilderness waste and say presto, and the 
cotton will come ; nor can he tear up the wil- 
derness with his finger-nails. He must be sup- 
plied not only with land, but material ; and 
taught—educated—in the modern science of 
agriculture, and its relations to natural phil- 
osophy. System is necessary in every science. 
The Southern States is more properly the 
home of the colored man, inasmuch as he is the 
child of a burning sone. He is formed by na- 
ture to endure heat and derive energy from the 
sunbeam—that withers the fair skin of the 
blonde by a“‘kiss’’—of its “‘directer ray” —drives 
him to seclusion in the shade from his pene- 
trating beams and exhausting power, or to the 
cooler breezws of the North, or mountain alti- 
tudes. 

We have said, in a former article, that the 
white owners of the cotton and sugar lands, 
where the torrid zone skirts our Southern arm, 
and perpetual flowers adorn the ever-green 
glades, cannot labor on those lands in that sul- 
try clime. It is only he with the sun-burnt skin 
can cultivate that soil, and supply our trea- 
sury with the wealth those rich lands will pro- 
duce. It will be a ‘‘big job”’ to locate the 
freedmen by @ homestead law, and set him up 
in business right away. 


of the war to save the Union. Now spend in 
peace, to establish its prosperity. The war 
brought you nothing back but a heavy debt, 
taxation, and the knave peering into your re- 
sources, and incomes ; but this last “ big job’’ 
will effectually blot it out, restore us to freedom 
as we once were, freedom from debt ; and our 
finances be as the breath of the morning. 
Purchase fifty million acres, and locate upon 
them five hundred thousand families at one 
hundred acres each. Let us do our “ big job”’ 
in a way worthy of the American people; set 
an example to the world, and not take exam- 
ples from it, as we are wont to do: but let us 
lead the world by our morslity, and benevo- 
lence ; and with those vast resources entrusted 
te our charge, create a homogeneous world of 
the elements of mankind, restore speech to uni- 
formity, and human relations to their primi- 
tive value. 

Wasainerton, D. C. April 26th, 1870. ' 


oe 


The Long Prayed for Period. 


Eastern Snore, Norrnampron Co., Va., 
April 23, 1870. 

To the Editor of the New Era: 
Sir: I have long prayed to my Heavenly 
Father to speed on the day when there would 
be a paper in this country to tell of the good as 
well as of the bad done by colored people. Now 
I feel as if the Lord has answered my prayer 
in that respect, by sending geod and true col- 
ored men to start your paper. I feel like say- 
ing, like Simon of old, *‘ Lord, let now thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.” I hope the colored 
people of these United States of America will 
patronize it as one of the gifts of God. I be- 
lieve this paper is one of the instruments that 
He has given to help raise our race to the 
standard that we have so long desired. 
1 am happy to inform my friends of the pro- 
gress the colored people have made in the last 
five years in this section of thecountry. There 
are over two hundred persons who have pur- 
chased homesteads for themselves. At the 
close of the late war the whites said they would 
neither ‘‘sell nor rent their land to the colored 
people.”” But they soon found out that large 
plantations would not pay so well as they did 
when they had the negroes to cultivate them. 
So we soon found them as ready to sell as we 
were to buy. We also found that it made no 
difference about the color, so we had Uncle 
Sam’s greenbacks. Very nearly all the colored 
people in this part of the country are trying to 
secure themselves homesteads by some means 
or other. Those that have not the money to 
purchase land for themsclves, hire themselves 
out to work for land. One young man, by the 
name of E. BR. Carter, worked last year for four 
acres of land, valued at $23.25 per acre, which 
is equivalent to $93.00 per year. He is clearing 
it up to put a house on it next autumn. 
Yours, respectfully, 

P. J. Carter. 





Orrick or THE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
Normal aNp Preparatory DeparTMENT 
or Howarp Universiry, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., April 16, 1870. 


Me. Epitor: Will you allow me, through the 
columns of the “Era,’’ to announce for the 
mutual benefit, both of our pupils who desire 
to teach during the summer vacation and of 
any who may be seeking for teachers at that 
time, that there are now in this department 
twenty-five or thirty, who have been with us 
from six months to three years, whom I can 
confidently recommend to undertake the entire 
charge of any common school. I am told that 
good teachers are found with difficulty, and I 
know that these young men ard young women 
are in need of help, and wish to spend the va- 
cation in laying by something to aid them 
through the next school year. Nearly all of 
them have had experience under the training 
of superior teachers. [shall recommend one 
only when I can do it with a good conscience. 

I shall be glad to hold correspondence with 
any who may be in need of teachers anywhere 
in the South. 

All letters will be answered.promptly. 

Yours, truly, A. L. Barer, Principal. 


Betanical. 





BY AN OLD GARDNER. 


Rice (Onyza.) This elegant grais, so general 
in iteuse as an article of food, was first 
brought to South Carolina in a vessel from the 
Island of Madagascar which touched in that 
State about the year 1693. The captain of the 
vessel presented a bag of seed rice to Governor 
Thomas Smith, and told him how to plant it. 
That introdaction gave rise to our rich planta- 
tions of this delicate grain. Madagascar is 
a large Island to the North-east of the Cape 
of Good Hope on the coast of Africa, is one 
thousand miles long and 350 wide in the centre 
of the Island. It forms, with the main land of 
Africa, the Mozambique channel. Is inhab- 
ited by all black people, and it was from. them 


White and Colored. Schools. | 


Mr. Sumner, on Monday, presented in the | 
Senate the following petition from the National 
Executive Committee of the colored people : 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives in Congress assembled : 
The National Executive Committee of the 
colored people of the United States respectfully 
petition your honorable body to alter the law 

overning public instruction in the District of 
Golambis so that, because it pleased God (whom 
white and black in common address as ‘* our 
Father”) to have some of his children white 
and some black, a stigma shall not be placed on 
the latter, saying though virtuous and honor- 
able, being black, you may be proscribed in re- 
ceiving public instruction, as is true to-day in 
the District of Columbia. 
Your petitioners respectfully represent that 
it appears to them that if proscribing persons 
because of their color, as above, may be prac- 
ticed in public institutions in the District of 
Columbia, where Congress has supreme and 
per cage ye control, may it not be referred to, 
and be said that Congress exercises a control- 
ling power over States forbidding the proscri- 
bing of persons on account of their color 
therein, at the same time that it proscribes per- 
sons because of their color in the District of 
Columbia. 
Youy petitioners would represent that the 

roscription in question cannot fail to have a 
Seseuiien effect on the minds of colored chil- 
dren, fostering the idea in them and others that 
they are not as good as other children. 

our petitioners would om pe ge | repre- 
sent that the proscription wars with the spirit 
of our Government, as exhibited in its general 
character and in its written Constitution, that 
it recognizes ‘‘privileged classes,’’ tends to des- 
troy a oneness of idea in the body politic, is 
highly inconsistent and injurious, in as much 
as it fosters class ideas and associations in the 
administration of public affairs; tends to fa- 
voritism, partiality on the judicial bench, in 
the legislature, with executives, and can be sup- 
ported only on the principle of caste and to 
satisfy prejudices, having their origin in sla- 
very and its degrading, anti-republican influ- 
ences, which prejudice and caste feelings should, 
if they ought to find refuge and countenance 
anywhere, find the same in private schools, in- 
stead of in schools belonging in common to the 
public, which the Government controls, which 
the people’s money, and not aclass, maintain. 
Your petitioners respectfully submit if there 
be not an incongruity in having public instruc- 
tion managed upon a class basis, while from 
the people, without regard to class, are selected 
our judges, jurors, legislators, executive offi- 
cers, and ministers representing the nation 
abroad. All of which is respectfully submit- 
ted in behalf of the colored people by their ex- 
ecutive committee. 
Wasuinorton, April 29, 1870. 
Acting Board—William J. Wilson, L. H. 
Douglass, T. W. Stringer, George B. Vashon, 
J. F. Cook, and Collins Crusor. 
Grorcs T. Downrne, President. 

gpgricx G. BarBapogs, Secretary. 


————_—— or 


The Cessna Georgia Bill. 








The following is the amendment submitted 
by Mr. Cessna to the bill (H. R. 1,335) to ad- 
mit the State of Georgia to representation to 
the Congress of the United States, and to sup- 
ress violence and protect American citizens 
in the several States : 

Whereas the people of Georgia have framed 
and adopted a constitution of State govern- 
ment which is republican; and whereas the 
Legislature of Georgia, elected under said con- 
stitution, in the month of January last, did 
ratify the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States; and 
whereas the performance of these several acts 
in good faith isa condition precedent to the 
representation of the State in Congress : there- 
fore ‘ a 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the said State 
of Georgia is entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States; Provided, That 
the nextelection for members of the General 
Assembly of said State shall be held on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
anno Domini 1872, and the last clause of the 
second subdivision of the first section of the 
third article of said constitution, in the follow- 
ing words: “The General Assembly may, by 
law, change the time of election, and the mem- 
bers shall hold until their successors are elect- 
ed and qualified,” shall never be by any Legis- 
lature exercised so as to extend the term of 
any Office beyond the regular period named in 
the said constitution ; and the said General 
Assembly shall, by joint resolution, consent to 
this proviso as a fundamental condition before 
this act shall take effect: Provided, That be- 
fore any member of the Legislature of said 
State shall take or resume his seat, or any 
officer of said State shall enter upon the duties 
of his office, he shall take and subscribe, and 
file in the office of the Secretary of State of 
Georgie, for preservation, an oath of affirma- 
tion in the form following: “I,—_———, do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have never 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member of 
any State Legislature, or as an executive or 
bjudicial officer of an 
Constitution of the United States, and after- 
ward engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof, So help me God.’”’ Or under 
the pains and penalties of perjury, (as the case 
may be.) Or such person shall, in like man- 
ner, take, subscribe, and file the following oath 
or affirmation : 

“i, , do solemnly swear (or affirm 
that I have by act of Congress of the Unite 
States been relieved from the disabilities im- 
posed upon me by the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. So 
help me God.’’ Or under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury, (as the case may be,) which 
oaths or affirmations shall be taken before, and 
certified by, any officer lawfully authorized to 
administer oaths. And any person who shall 
knowingly swear or affirm falsely in taking 
either of such oaths or affirmations shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be punished 
therefor by imprisonment not less than one = 
and not more than ten years, and shall be fined 
not less than one thousand dollars and not more 
than ten thousand dollars. And in all trials 
for any violation of this act the certificate of 
the taking of either of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, with proof of the signature of the party 
accused, shall be taken and held as conclusive 
evidence that such oath or affirmation was reg- 
ularly aad lawfully administered by competent 
authority: And provided further, That every 
such person who shall neglect for a iod of 
thirty days next after the passage of this act to 
take, subscribe, and file such oath or affirma- 
tion as aforesaid shall be deemed and taken to 
all intents and purposes to have yacated his 
office: And provi d further, That,the State 
of Georgia is admitted to representation in 
Congress as one of the States of the Union 
upon the following fundamental conditions : 

irst. That the constitution of Georgia shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the right to vote who are entitled to 
vote by the constitution herein recognized, ex- 
cept asa punishment for such crimes as are 
now felonies at common law, whereof they shall 
have been duly convicted under laws equally 
applicable to all the inhabitants of said State : 
Provided, That any alteration of said consti- 
tution, prospective in its effects, may be made 
in regard to the time and place of residence of 
voters. Second. That it shall never be lawful 
for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or 

revious condition of servitude, of the right to 

old office under the constitation and laws of 
said State, or upon any such ground to require 
of him any other qualifications for office than 
such as are required of all other citizens. 
Third. That the constitation of Georgia shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges se- 
cured by the constitution of said State. 

Sac. 2. And be tt further enacted, That ao 
much of the act entitled ‘An act making 
propriations for the of the army for 
year ending June 30, 1868, and for other pur. 
poses, " approved March 2, 1867, as prohibits 


zation, arming, calling into service 
of the militia forces in the State of Georgia, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
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domestic viol and for that pu he is ‘ FORTY- ; 

hereby cathestast to employ the military force FIRST CONGRESS 

of the United S and any portion of the THE SENATE. 
militia of any State he may deem necessary, Term exp’s. Tes exp’e: | 
and to exercise all such powers and inflict such | ,,..., ,A/abame- 1811 Adetuert MSMPP™ ace | 
punishment as may by the laws, or the rules | George &. Spencer. 1873/ Hiram R. Revels. 1871 | 
and articles of war, be exercised or inflicted | | Arkansas. im Missouri. 

in case of insurrection or invasion. Benjamin ¥. Rice... 1578 Carl Sehutae en 18s 
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Every Sarvurpay.—This week’s issue of 
Every Saturday, number 19, contains Mr. Dic- 
ken’s novel, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”' | 
is continued, and two interesting chapters of | 
the story are given, in which the author intro- | 
duces some fresh characters ; among them, Mr. | 
Honeythunder, a bouncing philanthropist, and | 
Neville and Helena Landless, two young peo- | 
ple, who evidently will play an important part 
in the development of the story. 

This novel is published in Every Saturday in | 
advance of its appearance in any other publi- 
cation in America, and the instalment in this 
week's issue is a continuation of such chapters 
of the story as have already appeared. 

This number also contains several attractive 
illustrations. The most prominent is Mr. Ey- 
tinge’s drawing of Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prig. This carefully drawn picture represents 
these famous old nurses just on the point of 
falling out about a certain Mrs. Harris. Read- 
ers familiar with Mr. Dickens’ racy description 
of thescene will readily appreciate Mr. Eytinge’s 
happy embodiment of the author’s creations 

ield, Osgood & Co., publishers, Boston. 
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If you bring up your children with bad habits, 
ruin will come, and your tears and prayers to 
God will be unavailing. But bring up your 
children with good habits and in the fear of the 
Lord, and He will bless you, and your chil- 
dren to the third, aye, to the tenth generation. 








IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The 27th day of April, 1870. 
Sreraey H. ie No. 1948, 
Matitpa J. Porrer. Equity Docket 10. 

On motion of the plaintiff, by Mr. G. R. Ed- 
wards, his attorney, it is ordered that the de- 
fendant cause her appearance to be entered 
herein on or before the first rule day ewan 
forty days after this day ; otherwise the cause wil 
be proceeded with as in case of default. 

By THEe Covert. 

True copy. Test: 

my5-6t R. J. Meras, Clerk. 


Mrs. JAMES GILLIARD 
Would respectfully give notice to friends and 
the public generally, that she has opened a first- 


class 
Boarding EXouse, 


No. 76 Nortu Street, Battimore, 


where all attention will be given and no pains 
spared to make a pleasant home to all who may 
vor her with a call. 
Terms reasonable. 
Baltimore, April 14, 1870. 


All About the Public Lands. 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
Teils all About the Public Lands. 





ap14-im. 


It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 

tt tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 
It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 
It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 
It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 
[ ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
inc $5 to $10 pown, and $10 to $20 IN Five 


bo ye : ; 
It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the _ lands. 

t tellsabout Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. 
This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public Land System of the United 
States. 

Unitep States Senate CHAMBER, 
Wasuineton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveyine Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
pres find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of —s in the country. 
8. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasninoton, Feb. 3, 1868. 
Ihave examined the Sorvigins Manual pre- 
ared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to ite sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and | 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, andto all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or other persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 


Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


mptly. 
eis J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surveyinc Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address J.H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. _ 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 


MONDAY NIGHT 

of each month, in the ; 
COlumbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


Working people and their friends are invited 
to attend. 

















G. F. NEEDHAM, 
_mb8l-tf. _____ Secretary. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 


California 


Garrett Davis*............. 





George Vickers*............. 
Wm. T. Hamilton* 


Massachusetts 


admitted to their seats, 


Alabama. 
1—-Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
56———Cox.* 
6————-Sherman.* 
[The Alabama 


consequently have not b 
admitted. | 
Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Root. 
2—Anthony A. C. Roger 
3—Thomas Boles. 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecticut. 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum. 
Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida 


Charles M. Hamilton. 
Georgia. 
{Seven Districts. 


the XList Congress. 
Members of the last Cong 
were these: 

1—J. W. Clift. 
2—Nelson Tift.* 
3—William P. Edwards. 
4—Samuel BE. Gove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 


6—{ Vacancy. 
7—P.M. B. Young.* 
Illinois. 


1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H. C0. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
5—Ebon ©. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cyllom. 
9—Thornton W. McNee 
10—Albert G. Burr.* * 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall. 
12—John B. iay. 
13—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana. 
i—Wm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4Geo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn. 


7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. C. Shanks. 
10—Wm. Williams. 
11—Jasper Packard. 
Iowa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—W>nm. Loughridge. 
56—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 


2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
Resigned.) 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Adolphe Bailey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 


Maine. 
1—Joho Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
6--Eugene Hale. 

° Maryland. 


2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—-Patrick Hamill.* 
6--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
1--James Buffington. 
2—Oakes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 


2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph Stricklan 
Minnesota 


2—Eugene M. Wilson.’ 

Mississippi. 
1—George E. Harris, 
2—J. L. Morphis, 
3—J, C. W. McKee, 
4—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


3—James 
4—Sempronius H. Boy 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett 


i—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 
Nebraska. 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


is contested. 


members 


At Large—John A. Logan. 


6—Daniel W. Voorhees, 


1—Lawrence 8, Trimble.* 


5—George W. McCranie.* 


1—Fernando C. Beaman. 


1873 William Sprague............ 


1873 (Vacant)... 
1875) 


| Justin 8. Morrill 


| 1—JacobH EI 





were elected in August, and) 


een 


4,.* 


* 





Nebras 


Louisiana. | South Carolina, 
Jobo 8. Harris................ 1871 Thos. J. Robertson.......... 187i 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg...........1873/ Fred’k A. Sawyer..........., L878 
Maine. j Tennessee. 
Set M. Morrill.............00 1870’ Joseph S. Fowler............ 1871 
Hannibal Hamilin........... 1875; Wm. G. Brownlow 
Maryland. | Texas. 


Vermont. 


Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


New Hampshire. 
tla. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 
New Jersey. 


| 1—William Moore. 


2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 
5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
New York, 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shumaker.* 
3—Henry W. Slocum.* 
4—John Fox.* 
5—John Morrissey.* 
6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood.* 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 
1l—George W. Greene.* 
12—John H. Ketcham. 


| 13—John A. Griswold.* 


14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 
15—Adolphus H. Tanner. 


| 16—Orange Ferriss. 
| 17—William A. Wheeler. 


No elec-| 
tion yet held for Members of! 


The! 
Tess | 
| 





| 
| 
ly.*! 
4 


| 


| 


* 








18—Stephen Sanford. 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Laflin. 
21—Alex. H. Bailey. 
22—John C. Churchill. 
23—Dennis McVarthy. 
24—-George W. Cowles. 
<5—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
27—-Hamilton Ward. 
28-—-Noah Davis, jr. 
29—John Fisher. 
30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Porter Sheldon. 
North Carolina. 
1—Clinton L. Cobb. 
2—David Heaton. 
3—Oliver H. Dockery. 
eres 
5—Israel G. Lash. 
6—-Francisa E. Shober.* 
7—Plato Darham.* 
Ohio. 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2--Job E. Stevenson. 


| 8—Robert C. Schenck. 


4—William Lawrence. 
5— William Mungen.* 
6—John A. Smith. 
7—James J."Winans. 
8—John Beatty. 
9—Edw. F. Dickinson.* 
10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
11—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump.* 
18—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim H. Moore. 
16—John A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 


Oregon. 
| 1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 


Pennsylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charles O'Neill. 
3—John Moffet.* 
4—William D. Kelley. 
6—John R. Reading.* 
6—John D. Btiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10---Henry L. Cake. 
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the United States. 


| tative. derive their election direct from the ercanizetion they 


| Territory, and the District oi Columbia, to be chosen by the 
| State Labor Unions where they exist. 


| bext meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 


| reguiar annual meeting. 


Cornelius Cole................1873 John M. Thayer..............1871 
Bugene Casserly*............1875 Thomas W. Tipton.. ISTS 
Connecticut. Nerada 
Orris 8. Ferry.........00......1875 James W. NY@.......00-s0+0 1873 
Ww. A. Buckingham.......1:75 William M. Stewart........ 1875 
: Delaware. : New Hampshire. 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871) Aaron H. Cragin............. 1871 
Thomas F. Bayard*......... 1ST5 James W. Patéerson......... 1373 
- lorida. New Jersey. 
Thomas W. Osborn......... 178 Alexander G. Cattell...... 1ST 
Abijah Gilbert................1875 Jobn P. Stoc — 1875 
Georgia. New Tork. 
Homer V. M. Miller*....... 1871 Roscoe Conkling.............1*78 
Joshua Hill............... ...1873 Reuben EB. Fenton..........1878 
" Tllinois. North Carolina, 
Richard Yates.................1871 Joseph C. Abbott............. 1871 
Lyman Trumbu!l ...........1873 John Pool.........-..cccceseees 1873 | 
indiana. | Ohiv. 

Oliver P. Morton............. 1873 John Sherman................ 1873 
Daniel D. Pratt............... 1876 Allen G. Thurman*......., 1875 
Towa Oregon. 
8S Se 1871 Geo. H. Williams..... 1871 
James Harlan................ 1873 Henry W.Corbett............ 1378 

Kansas. Pennsylvania, 
Edmund G. Ross............1871 Simon Cameron.............. 1873 
Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1878 John Scott................cec00 1875 
Kentucky. Rhode Island. 
Thomas C. McCreery*....,.1871 Henry B. Authony..........1871 


Washington, D.C. 


| serve order and enforce the laws, 


| the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
| ments emanating from his office, and perform sach other 


cog | 


| States demand. 


Heury Wilson.................1871| Geo, F. Edmunds............ 1575 | 
Charles Sumner......-...... 1875! Virginia. \ 
Michigan. CL a 
Jacob M. Howard............ 1871 John W. Johnston...........—_ 
Zachariah Chandler........1875 West Virginia. 
Minnesota. Waitman T. Willey......... 1s72 
Daniel 8. Nortou*............1871, Arthur I. Boreman..........1875 
Alexander Ramsey ......... 1875 Wisconsin, 
Timothy O. Howe............ 1873 
Matt. H. Carpenter......... 1875 
Republicans, 59; *Democrats, 11. Vacancies, 4. A full 


| attested. 
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CONSTITUTION = 


: OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 
ARTICLE I. 


Secr1on 1. This organization shall be kuown as the Ne | 
tional Laber Union, and ite jurisdictien shall be confined to 


ARTICLE IT. 


Sec. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of | 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 


their ubject the amelioration and advancement of the condi. | 
tion ef those who labor for a living. j 
Sec. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- | 


tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at | 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represer- 





claim to represent. 
ARTICLE LIL 

Sec. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shail be 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and shall | 
hold their office until their successorsare duly elected. They 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 
Avsistant Secretary, Sreasurer,and au Executive Committee 
of nine members. i 

* A 2. The above-named officers shall constitate a Bureau 
of Labor. 

Ske. 3. There shall be one Vice President for each State, 


Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 


Labor Union, If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 


Sse 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 


APTICLE IV. 
Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor,”*and pre- 


He shall sign all orders 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 


duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the interest of the various organizations in the several 


Sec. 2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his oftice. | 


ARTICLE V. 


See. 1, The Recording Secretary shall keop a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write al) or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
fluances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, aud per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his abseuce the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office, 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, 

bills and orders that may be drawn on him, = —s 
He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac 
complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Sec. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations_as they may think necessary. 

Sec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
= its t — from one State to another. 

Sec. 5. communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, auabe 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sec. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said organization, 
with such other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 


ARTICLE LX. 
Sec. 1. Each local org* nization or representative shall pay 
a tax of ten cents annually-_per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax is 


paid. 
ARTICLE xX. 


Sec. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 











11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 


12—George W. Woodward.* 


13—Ulysses Mercur. 
1d—John B. Packer. 


| 15—-Richard J. Haldeman.* 


16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. Scofield. 
20—Calvin W. Gilfillan. 


| 21—[{Contested. ] 


22--James 8. Negley. 
23-—Darwin Phelps. 


' 24-Joseph B, Donley. 


Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 


2--Nathan F. Dixon. 


1—Samuel Hambleton* 


South Carolina. 
1—( Resigned.) 


| 2—0. C. Bowen. 


d. 


* 


3-—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. Simpson.* 
Tennessee. 


At Large—John B. Rogers. 


1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
7—Isaag R. Hawkins. 
8—William J. Smith. 
Texas. 


Vermont. 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 


| 2—Luke P. Poland. 
| 3—Worthington C. Smith." 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. | 


Virginia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 
3—Charles H. Porter. 


| 4—George W. Booker. 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
R. McCormick.* 


d. 


6—Robert T. Van Horn. 


5—Robert Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
8-—J. K. Gibson. 


West Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—-James €. McGrew. 
3—John 8. Witcher. 

Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert E. Paine. 
2—Bqpj. F. Hopkins. 
38—Amasa Cobb. 
4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
§—Philetus Sawyer. 





6—Cad. C. Washburn. 


At Large—Joseph Segar. 


Republicans, including Radicals and Conservatives, 
157; * Democrats, 71. One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania | portantthat you organize each branchseparately. Five men 
Members aot sworn in from Georgia, 

Mississippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 
vacancies. A full House would -have 245 members. 


shall commence its session at 12 M. 
Sro. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


Labor. 
ARTICLE XT.—Onper or Business. 

- Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Roil of members. 
. Reading of minutes. 
. Report of Bureau of Labo-. 
- Report of standing and special committeef. 
. Report of local organizations. 
Unfinished business. 
New business, 
Adjournment. 
2 ARTICLE XII. 

Sec. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present, 


S2NaSokone 





Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States of 
America. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? his question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
| of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 

you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
| place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
| As workingmen we canonly p these blessings by being 

industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 

habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
condition in the United States. 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
own welfare, After a careful survey and consideration of 
' this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
| and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
| reformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have aiconmens of capital. ou 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantage. You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that capital respect your labor. You 
learn how and where to create employment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide for them. 

In « word, without organization, you stand in 











danger of 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will force 
opposite combinations to recognize your claims to work 
without restriction because of our color, and open the w 
for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 
shall you organize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
| workingmen in every city and town, and after discussing 
the importanceof organization, appoint a committee of one 
, from each branch of trade or labor represented, to prepare 
«plan for erganization. When they lo reported a plan, 
| then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
| form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
| constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
| get your Charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
{ ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate associations. As each man desires te follow that 
business for which he has been educated, As a constitution 
for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im- 








of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in the 
| interest of that particular branch, than being associated 
| with five hundréd men of several branches. Mixed organi- 








READY-MADE CLOTHING 
FURNISHING wai & PIECE GOODS, 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
is always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
aod — and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age and condition. For practical use, purchas- 
ers will find here the largest stock in the District 
to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 

urchasers, who may rely upon getting all they 
Sehgal for. Included in this department are 


THE CO SHIRTS, 


in great variety of styles, sizes, and qualities 
warranted equal to ony Shirt in the United States 
for the prices. Their wearing qualities are un- 


excell 
THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 
is completely “with the choicest fabrics 


Europe and ‘&, and are made to order 
in the best manner at prices to compare favor- 
ably with any establishment in the country. 

b@ Fits guarantied after nature’s own sweet 


m . 
Micmgyrstage Poe hr sangeet oe made at 
ome, or can pure any pattern 
pane cto argmeny med; if pg ; 
its are on ordered work. 
waeeeeneia 
it ma 
Onn Price is asked, and 
No Less 
under any 
GEORGE C. HENNING 


J, HONOKLSY Olax, 


JAY C 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


demands, 
. ee et SS eae eee eee 8 race, and to 


| zations have always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
| movement, except in delegated bodies. The above organi- 

zations referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and Wages. 

We would call your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial associations of modern times, 
they require much judgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them a success. They seem to bea necessity at this time 
in order to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States in the Union. We could not furnish a general plan of 
organization. Each particular association must be govern- 
ed by special rules. Wecan only advise you how to organ- 
ize, When you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
ize. Wecan but say the general principle is, for each man 
to take a given amount of stock, and pay that in weekly or 
monthly installments until they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comflination of their money and 
labor, they will form a capital and business that will give 
them an independent a In organizations of this kind 
no restrictions should be placed upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their ether relations. Let any man who will, take 
an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations. These can easily be established in connec- 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and will have a 
tendency tostrengthen and perpetuate them. Experience 
has proved that all men can, by the agency of a weil regu- 
lated building association, buy a house for what he would 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 
the mostimproved plans of organization. 

4. In order to effect a more thorough organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United States, and advise and 
enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
and battle with the udices manifested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 
New Ena, pe ntecarn. Le me in the city of 

, as the Colo’ orkingmen the 
United States. It shall be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, value of real estate, forms of tae 
tion, and to meet all questions, national and tocal, affecting 
the interest of the workingmen. 

The necessity for such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
the least acquainted with our present disorganized condition, 
and as it is barely possible to disconnect our labor and social 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when 
necessity take a decided stand in advising you u 


of our common country. 
As we shall have one or mere agents, who shall travel in 
aud Choengie alt tha States Spates suis all 
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FLAND’S BITTERS. 
NATURE’S GIFTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


HOOFLAND’ 








As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, 
has been doomed to suffer from di 80 

has a remedy for disease been provided. Our 
hills and valleys abound with roots and herbs 
which, if scientifically prepared and compounded, 
will restore health pa vigor to the invalid. To 
find such a remedy we should seek one that has 
stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S 

GERUANWV BI TTERS, 
A 

Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 

Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 


‘Sure Cure for Debility. 


Sure Cure for Jaundice. 
Sure Cure for Marasmus. 


And all affections arising from weakness or want 
of action in the Liver or digestive organs. The 
great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD 


And all diseases arising from it. The great pre- 
ventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE. 

It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 
and Ague, if they will use a few bottles of this 
remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that 
occurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 
as a preventative. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague will find, 


after the chills have stopped, that by using a few 


bottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the disease 
will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their constitu- 
tions faster than any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of so- 
called “patent medicine’? operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became known 
and now, to-day, they stand atthe head of all 
preparations of their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


physicians. 


Read the following symptoms, and if you find 
that your system is affected by any of them, you 
may rest assured that disease has commenced its 
attack on the most important organs of your 
body, and unless soon checked by the use of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life, soon termi- 
nating in death, will be the result, 
Constipation, Flatulence, 
Inward Piles, Fullness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 

ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult 
Breatbing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or 
Suffocating Sensations when ina Lying Posture, 

Dimness of vision, dots or webs before the sight, 
Dull Pain inthe Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 

tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pain 

in the side, Back,Chest, Limbs, &c., Sud- 
den Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil 
and Great Depression of spirits, 
all indicate disease of the 
liver or digestive organs, 
combined with impure 
biood. 


O 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAIN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. It 
|is a compound of fluid extracts. The roots, 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medici- 
nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
tific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly for the man- 
ufacture of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 
substance of any kind used in compounding the 
Bitters, hence it is free from all the: objections 
incident to the use of a liquor preparation 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN TONIC 


© 


Isa combination of all the ingredients of the 
Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, &e. 
It is used for the same diseases as the Bitters, 


in cases where some pure alceholic stimulus is 
required. 


- 


TESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation: 
HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pena- 
sylvania, writes : 
PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 
I find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ is a good 
tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive organs, 


a=) 


reat benefit in cases ef debility and 
nervous action in the system. 


Yours, traly, 
. WOODWARD. 


and of 
want o 


é 


GEO. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1866. 
I consider ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 'Bitters’’ a 
valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 


experience of it. Your’s with ct. 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
HILADELPHIA, June 1, 1868. 
I have found by experience th t Hoofland’s 


To 


Getman Bitters’ is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost directly. 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Mayor’s Orrice, BurraLo, June 22, 1866. 
I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 


A 


Tonic’’ in my family during the past year, and 
can recommend them as an excellent tonic, im- 
poe tone and vigor to the system, Their use 
as been productive of decidedly beneficial ef- 
fects. WM. F. ROGERS. 


; HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 

Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘Hoof- 
land's German Tonic’ to any one who may be 
afflicted with dyspépsia. I had the dyspepsia so 


NT 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able 
towalk halfa mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected 
a perfect cure. JAMES M, WOOD. 











’ 





JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 
Law partner of Judge Maynard, Williams- 
: port, Pa. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s 


German Bitters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. 


CAUTION. 


Hoofland’s German Remedies are counter- 
feited. See that the signature of C. M. JACKSON 


D 


is on the wrapper of each bottle. All others are 
counterfeit. Principal office man 
at the German Medicine Store, No. 631 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


: PRICES. 
Hoofland’s German Bi bottle, - $1 00 
Hoofland’s German Bittors’ kaif doses’ om 00 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in eo fy 
$1.50 per bottle, or a half a4 
8@Do not forget fo examine well the article 
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A WRECKED LIFE; 





THE EFFECT OF SLANDER. 


| did it?” 


Mrs. Graham called on Mrs. Grant one 
pleasant day in July. They were neighbors, 
and loved a bit of gossip. 
herself near the open window, and looked out 
over the — garden to the little white 
house beyond. 


“ Who lives there?” is the query. 


| 


OR, | 


caused by some kind of worry or trouble, and 

that poor persons were rendering assistance. | 
Several volunteered. Mrs. Bryson treated | 

them coldly, politely; but the night Mr. Grant, 


*| Mrs. Merrill, and others, were engaged in the 
| little bed-room to perform the last offices for 


poor Ellen, the bereaved mother said, bitterly : 
* You Je in this town have murdered wy 
child. Tell me now before her corpse why you 


There was no reply. 
“I heard yesterday,” continued the old lady, | 


Mrs. Graham seated | « that it was because Squire Gregory was seeu 


to call on her. Shall 1 tell you what caused 
his visits? Had you ascertained, ere you spread 
broadcast the shameful reports that broke my 


'child’s heart and crazed her brain, it would 


“ Don’t you know! Thereis the place where have been far better. We were poor—that is, 


the widow Bryson and her daughter live.” 

** Ah, the old and the young lady who sat in 
the west pew last Sunday ?” 

“Te.” 

“ Have you called?” questioned Mrs. Gra- 
ham. 

**Me!’’ with emphasis. 

“Yes; are you not going to neighbor with 
them ?’’ 

*©] don’t associate with every one.”’ 

“No, I suppose not-—but are not these nice 


| in moderate circumstances. 





le 2” 
Pe No, I don’t say they are not. 
lieve in talking ill of my neighbors. 
open well of any one, I 
them alone.’’ 
“Oh! what is it?” 
‘Oh! nothing much: ; 


I don’t be- 


believe in just letting 


We rented this 
house, the owner promising to take his pay in 
sewing. We.neither of us knew of anything , 
being rumored against Squire Gregory's cha- 
racter, and I must do him the justice to say 
that he has treated us with more hamanity than 
you all. If this be the means of learning you 
a lesson, my child will not have died in vain, | 
yet pray God to forgive—I am afraid that | 
never can.”’ 

Too late now, the tongue of slander has tri- 
umphed! What a lesson this narrative should 


| teach! 
If I can't 


They placed snowdrops in her hand, aud 
looked with tears into her face—the members 


of that choir and villagers who had shunned 


her with contempt 8o shortly before ' Too late 


but | cuessif you saW | now! tears of repentance could not bring ber 


what I see daily, you woaldn’t think of my { back again! ‘They had murdered their fair, 


calling; they dou't suffer fur want of com- 


any.” , 
““Who has been there? I'll never tell it,’ | 


Mrs. Grant shook her head. 

‘* Ladies.” 

‘*T never saw any ladies calling there.”’ 

‘Gentlemen ?” 

“Yes, if you call Squire Gregory a 
man.’’ 

“Squire Gregory!” 
hands in horror. 

We will just whisper to the reader that the 
masculine in question bore a very evil reputa 
tion, having been, figuratively speaking, kicked 
out of society long ago. 

**And you saw him really there?” mused 
Mrs. Graham. ‘Is it possible? Well, one 
cannot mistake their character ; I’m glad we've 
found them out in sheep's clothing.” 

Mrs. Grant shells her peas for dinner, and 
Mrs. Graham rolls up her knitting work. 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, Mrs. Graham.” 

“Q, Ihave not been. By the way, have you 
got any yeast that you could spare? Mine 
soured, and I wish to bake to-morrow, if possi- 
ble.” 

“O, yes; take a cupfull now, or send Jennie 
over forit,’’ said Mrs. Grant. 

‘Going up to Mrs. Merrill's, said Mrs. Grant. 
Here’s her Magazine that I borrowed last week; 
I have been trying to get John to take it; he 
likes to read it as well as I do, but when he can 
borrow he won’t subscribe.”’ 

Mrs. Merrill, an aristocratic lady who lived 
in a two-story brick, greets her visitor witha 
polite good morning, and ushers her into her 
sitting-room. There is acanary in a gilded 
cage, who is thrilling his songs very merrily 
and there are blooming flowers in the win- 
dows. 

‘* Will you lay, off your shaker?’ asked 
Mrs. Merrill quietly. 

“Oh, ’tisn’t worth while—I just run in. I 
was going to the store, and thought! would 
call and return this magazine.’’ Fanning her- 
self with hershaker, which she had just re- 
moved,” “how dreadful warm the weather is.” 

“It isuncommonly sultry,” said Mrs. Merrill, 
taking up the embroidery she had laid aside on 
the entrance of her visitor. ‘*We scarcely feel 
the heat, however ; we have a good draught, 
and there’s agood shade around the house; 
Mariam,” addressing a fair young girl who had 
just entered, ‘‘perhaps Mrs. Graham would 
take a glass of ice-water.” 

“Thank you dear; how cool and nice. By 
the way, have you called on our new town’s 
folks ?”’ 

“Not yet. I was speaking to Mariam about 
calling to-day. What a sweet girl Miss Bry- 
son seems to be ; rather melancholy, though— 
have you called yet?” 

“Not I.” 

“Why ?” 

“I don’t visit where Squire Gregory does,” 
she replied. 

“Squire Gregory? 
taken.’’ 

‘*Oh, I guess not—but I’ve said more now 
than I meant to. Don't let that influence you; 
but if I had a daughter like Mariam there, I 

‘don’t know as Ishould care that she should 
associate with such people.” 

‘<If that’s their character, of course not,” 
replied Mrs. Merrill. ‘‘I never dreamed any- 
thing of that kind; the old lady seemed so 
awe bred, and her daughter so modest and gen- 
tle.’”’ 

Mrs. Graham takes her leave with a “ now 
do come and spend the afternoon when you can, 
Mrs. Merrill.” 

The latter and her daughter sat quietly at 
their work. Mariam is finishing a dress for 
herself, and her dainty fingers tly swiftly at 
their work. By-and-by she loops up 

“I never was more deceived in any one in 
my life, mother.”’ 

“ Nor [.”’ 

The two sew away in silence; Dickey sits 
chirping unnoticed in his bright cage; the 
flowers breathe out their perfume unheeded. 

“I'm wes J and disappointed,’’ continued 
Mariam. “1 thought she would be such an 
addition to our set; but 1 am glad we found 
them out in time.’’ 

“There’s the door bell now ringing,” said 
Mrs. Merril.” pra: 

The person chanced to be Mr. John Elmore, 
the chorister. He is good looking enough, and 
has a pleasant voice, and many bits of news to 
impart. 

r. Elmore made known bis errand ; is some- 
thing about a choir meeting vext Thursday 
evening to learn a new voluntary for the next 
Sabbath, when the new pastor is to preach his 
next sermon. 


said Mrs. Graham. | 


gentle- 


Mrs Graham lifts her 


you are surely mis- 


*“* But you can’t guess whom we are to have 
in our choir after this,” continued Joho Elmore; 
“anew member. Miss Bryson has a fine 
voice. I just called this morning and gaye ber 


an invitation to join.’’ 

“Mr. Elmore ?”’ 

** Well?” 

The haughty Merrill blood is up now in a 
moment. 

“ Tf she sings in the choir I do not.”’ 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Just what | have said. She issaid not be 
a very proper person and if she sits in the choir 
on Sunday, I leave it.” 

“T am sure I don’t know what to do,” said 
the young man. “I invited her, and it would 
be the height of rudeness to withdraw the invi- 
tation.” 

Miss Merrill could not help him in his dilem- 
ma, and Mr. Elmore left the house in a very 
uncomfortable state of mind. 

The next Sabbath Miss. Bryson took her 
seat in the choir, according to invitation. ‘The 
church was crowded when she entered, and, as 
the choir seats were in frunt, she was observed 
by the congregation. 

True to her word Mariam Merrill arose and 
left the choir. ‘The sensation occasioned by 
this act can be better imagined than des- 
cribed. 

The young lady who sat next to Miss Bry- 
son turned her back to herinade no offer of her 
note book when she rose tosing; she seemed 
to be avoided as one with the plague. Her 








face grew crimson, and yrew pale as ashes. 
What had she done? What could be the mean- 
ing of all this? 

Mr. John Elmore had gotten himself into a | 
fine pickle. The young lady members of his | 
choir notified him that they would sing no more | 
unless Miss Bryson was removed and this | 
disagreeable task he was obliged to perform. 

He wrote her a note stating that circum- 
stances unforeseen by him when he invited her 
to become a member of the choir, compelled him 
to withdraw the invitation, it was a very rude 
proceeding, but she would pardon him! 

Many girls would have rallied after the shock, 
and defiantly met the inhospitable world; but 
not 80 with Ellen Bryson. Whenever she went 
into society she was treated with scorn and 
contempt; so at lenth she remained at home 
and grieved herself sick over it. She was one 
of those frail blossoms that a rough wind or 
unkind frost will so easily destroy. 

Very few persons called at the white cottage, 
bat lynx-eyed neighbors noticed that Squire 
Gregory was there with small bundles and par- 
gala, and that was enough for them, For if 

ey had not been evil dispdsed they could have 
easily ascertained what these bundles contained, 
which will be seen presently. 

‘Perhaps their conscience smote them a little 
when Dr. Green told them that the young lady 


| workshops—who exclaim, “ It is impossible fyr 





at the cottage was ill with the brain fever, 


a 


—-*. 
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| sweet flower, where they should have protected 


it from this cruel world—if not for her sake, 
for the sake of her dead father. — 
There are many such cases. When you speak 
evil of any one, and condemn harshly, remem- 
ber this over-true story ; also never forget that, 
‘‘whatsover you judge ye shall be judged ; and 
whatsoever measure ye mete, it shall be mes 
sured to you again.”’ 
—~—e > 
CLING TO THOSE WHO CLING TO YOU. 
There are many friends of summer, 
Who are kind while flowers bloom, 
But when winter chills the blossoms, 
They depart with the perfume, 
On the broad highway of action, 
Friends of worth are far and few ; 
So when one has proved his friendship. 
Cling to him who clings to you. 


Do not harshly judge your neighbor, | 
Do not deem his life untrue, 

If he makes no great pretensions ; | 
Deeds are great, though words are few : 

Those who stand amidst the tempest, 
Firm as when the skies are blue, | 

Will be friends while life endureth ; | 
Cling to those who cling to you. 


When you see a worthy brother 
Buffeting the stormy main, | 
Lend a helping hand fraternal, | 
Till he reach the shore again ; 
Don't desert the old and tried friend 
When misfortune comes in view, 
For he then needs friendship’s comforts ; 
Cling to those who cling to you. 
—_—___—__—_—_ <P> oe 
From the Christian Union. 


“1 Can’t Get An Education.” 


BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 








Perhaps you are mistaken. Most men think 
it is stuffing the mind. It is just the reverse 
—a drawing out (educo) as the word méans. 
The genius who first used the word had the | 
right idea, and it has been largely lost. 

Look at it thus: You envy the college-bred 
chap. I knew one, and he is largely a repre- 
sentative case, who committed the first thirty 
lines of Homer, and people were awed at his 
learning. But that was all he knew; he never 
came to anything. You have noticed the scrap- 
box beneath the tailor’s table. That was his 
mind—ful! of little odds and ends—the mere 
chippings of subjects, bits of varied knowl- | 
edge of different colors and textures—that was | 
all. Nota piece large enough to furnish cloth- | 
ing for a single purpose or subject ; and to put 
all the scraps together wouldn't pay, and, if it 
did, the dress would be more absurd than a 
Zany’s costume. 

But that man is e-du-cated, who, whether or 
not he has ever rubbed his back against a col- 
lege wall, draws out like a spider, a silk-worm, 
or a wire machine. Men’s possibilities are 
lumps of ore, or, at best, a blow of metal. The 
heat of a-well-revolved purpose is needed, then 
the drawing out to a practical end. The well 
wrapped cables of a suspension bridge exist in 
that mass of crude ore, or in those rough and 
unshapely |)!ooms—just as shining silks and 
satin dresses are in yonder mulberry leaves. 
Both streny'h and beauty—these are the ob- 
jects of edvcation—must be drawn out. The 
stuffing in ihe furnace or into the jaws of the 
silk-worm is nothing if it stop there—it is an 
offence. Libraries and professors and black- 
boards and text-books, you may swallow them 
all—the whale was no wiser for having Jonah 
in his belly—and be a jout after all. 

Let us have right ideas on this subject. It 
is the difference Rat success or failure, both 
in character and position in life. Tom Corwin 
came to a lawyer's office a great, strong-look- 
ing wood-cliopper of aman. “ Mr., | wunt to 
study law.’’ ‘* Well, what have you done in 
the way of study? Do you know anything of 
Latin or Greek?’ “No.” “Anything of a 
scientific course?” *“‘No.” ‘‘ Then 1 would 
advise you to keep at your trade.’’ * But 
nevertheless I mean to study law, and if you 
don’t take me I'll go elsewhere.”” That pluck 
rather pleased the lawyer, but he auictly con- 
cluded he would settle the matter in another 
way. He took down “Greenleaf on Evi- 
dence,”’ (considered the student's braiu-bruiser, ) 
gave him about four doses in one, and said, 
* Here, try your hand on this; I'll be back in 
a couple of days, and then come and stand your 
examination.” At the hour appointed Corwiu 
was on haud, gave a thorough analysis of the | 
quadruple measure, and went on until told to | 
stop. The lawyer expressed his astonishment, 
and confessed that what he had assigned him 
he supposed would have snuffed out his ardor 
entirely, but as the self-appointed student went 
on, the lawyer exclaimed, “ That will do; I'd 
advise you to study law—it is in you, draw it 
out.” 

Gibbon says, ‘‘ Every person has two educa- | 
tions, one which he receives from others, and 
one, more important, which he gives to him- 
self.” Hard conditions draw out a man, and 
you and J are better for such an education. A 
man needs to be hackledand spun just as much 
as raw cotton does, And the best gin for him 
is, first, oxy-gen (gin) for body health, and 
secondly, the gin of grinding circumstances, to 
make a mental man of him. 

He needs to be pulled through narrow places, 
as much as the wire, before he will do for tie 
bridging of the great gorges and chasms of life | 
which swallow up the bloated and capon-lined. 

If a man were offered ten times as many gold 
eagles as he could carry, he had better send 
them many miles from home, and swear that he 
will never use one of them except upon the 
condition that he walks ferth and back again 
for each, one by one, before he spends it. A 
dollar is never worth a dollar to a man until 
he has given a dollar’s worth of work for it— 
by hand or brain. 

And ‘now know ye that the same is true of | 
knowledge. It was the fourteen miles’ walk 
and back again, taken to borrow law books, | 
that drew Lincoln out, and that was the best 
kind of education. 

Perhaps among the many readers of The 
Christian Union there are some in families— 
away on the farm, or in the woods, or in the 











me to get an education!’ You greatly mis- 
take. The cream of the world’s heroes and 
helpers were more hopelessly situated than are 
you. The open Virgil and grammar and dic- | 
tionary fastened tothe old-fashioned loom drew | 
out David Livingston, while he drew out the 
threads; and while he weaved the webs he 
weaved that character which, to-day, is the envy 
and admiration of the world, and has well earned | 
an immortal stand in the loftiest nich in the | 
temple of renown. Perhaps, had he been a 
pampered college boy, he had not carved his 
name among those “‘who were not born to | 
die ’—perhaps had never‘been heard of. 

George Stratton’s hand, Jaid kindly on the | 
ragged, intemperate book-binder’s shoulder, 
may haye done much to draw out Joho B. | 
Gough, but, perhaps, the hard, narrow places | 
of his early life did more; and that wise ob- | 
server may have been right who, after one of 
those marvellous creations of the great tem- 
perance advocate, remarked, “‘Kdward Eve- 
rett’s education would have spoilt that man.” 

As well might a man aspect to ring out harp 
and piano harmonies by striking lumps of iron 
ore, a8 to expect to pick up good merely by the 
oad —whether it be good of the hand, 
head or heart. 

You hear a piano and if you listen as well 








ed indie 


‘at the open grave of a lovely and promising 


' vested to the sufferers as the hours roll along. 


j years the cup, the cup which was so bitter 


lis that of the drunkard’s death 


, child. 


| ourselves roakes the exercise of choice, as to 


| sources, where influences to poison the whole 


| the beautiful polished surface of a table, that 
; may be left on one’s soul by contact with sin, 


| To be assimilated, therefore, with evil doers is 








with your thought as your ear, you will hear 

with it the blasting in the far-off mountain 

mine—the roaring of the smelting-furnace, the 

rumbling of the rollingmill, the buzzing of | 
saws and hissing of planes, and a thomsen | 
other sounds all making a harmonious bymn, 

which the tools of g hundred industries have 

sung over the innumerable elements which go 

in to furnish the make-up of that splendid in- 

strument. Acharacter is no more born than a 
piano is born. ‘ 

A quaint, learned friend, on being asked 
when a child's education begins, replied, “Three 
generations before it is born.” Much indeed 
lies back of us, for it is hard to change the es- 
sence of material—no amount of planing and 
polishing can turn out @ marble mantel from | 
pine boards. 

But a great deal more lies around us and for- 
ward of us. Parents whohave gone through 
lone Janes of hard conditions of life, and have, | 
e msequently, come to something. say, ‘*I don’t 
want my son to take the knocks I got through 
all my earlier life ; he shall have every advant- 
age.” And so Uriah goes through all the ad- 
vantages and here is his portrait drawn by a 
clever pen : “At sea he is a land-lubber, in the 
country a cockney, in town a green-horn, in 
science an ignoramus, in business a simpleton, 
in pleasure a milksop—everywhere out ef his | 
element, everywhere at sea, in the clouds, 








| 


adrift, or by whatever words utter ignorance 
and incapacity are to be deseribed,’’ and we | 
may add, it is lucky if. in morals, he is not 


worse than all this combined. 

Let your hard conditions draw you cut —not | 
erush you—and you-are an e-du-cated man, I 
care not though you have never rubbed through 
colle ee halls. 

The Drunkard's Funeral. 

Of all sad spectacles, a drunkard’s funeral is 
one of the saddest. 

It is sad to see a beautiful child cut down in 
the hloom of life, and one of the most affecting 
scenes of earth is the grief ofa loving family 


child. We wonder not at the heart of a moth- 
errefusing comfort at sucha time. But how 
niany mitigating considerations will be sug- 
The child was datifal, was upright, was loving, 
was kind and tender-heartea, was much admir- 
edin the community, and has left behind a 
good name and a precious memory. In after 
when drank, will shed a rich fragrance,—and 
the death of thatchild will form a theme for 
sweet meditations and conversation. 

lt is sad te follow man or woman to the 
graye, Whatever the life and character, wheth- 
er old, or young, or in middle age, whether rich 
or poor, whether Christian or infidel, whether 
moral or immoral, virtuous or vicious. It 
is snd to see # man laid away in the ground 
forever, peculiarly sad if there areno assurances 
left behind that he has exchanged this world 
tur a better. 

And yet the saddest of all these sad scenes 
and funeral, 
specially if he be a husband and father. In 
his death, iu the preparations for the funeral, 
in the funeral exercises, in the burial service, 
in the deportment of the attendants, in the de- 
portment of the widow and orphans, in the 
thoughts and feelings afterward recurring—in 
all these, there is not a circumstance, not a sug- 
gestion in any way mitigating the sadness of 
the spectacle or the occasion, He dies in a 
house stripped of all its comforts—upon a bed 
whose coyerings are threadbare and dingy ; for 
they are the same his mother gave him fifteen 
or twenty years ago, when he set up housekeep- 
ing with a happy bride. His face ‘is haggard 
and bereft of all those lines of love and thought 
and tenderness and sympathy so plainly dis- 
cernable years ago by the wife and the first 
Some demon has erased them now, and 
in their stead are the lines of care and hate and 
cruelty. He dies almost alone. The little chil- 
dren have been taken by sympathetic hearts to 
be fed and clothed, and are miles away, save one 
to do errands for mother. The heart-broken 
wife—abused, scolded, traduced—alone of all 
those once friends, remains. The physician and 
the pastor visit him, and the neighboring wo- 
men come into the adjoining room to show their 
sympathy, but their visits are short. It is felt 
by many, and said by a few impulsive ones, “It 
would be a blessing to the family and to the 
town if he could die.’ At last, when the mes- 
senger does come, then gather many friends of 
the widow and orphans to offer assistance and 
sympathy, but there is not among them a single 
one of the boon-companions of his revels. The 
children are sent for to come to their father’s 
funeral. They shudder more at the word father 
than at the word funeral, for to them it is the 
synonym of cruelty. 

The hour comes for the funeral service. The 
selections of Scripture, the prayer, the address, 
all contribute to the sadness of the occasion. 
There are none of the promises for the blessed 
dead, read for the comfort of the living. The 
frailty and morality of man, and the brevity of 
human life, are the themes of Scripture, of 
prayer, and of the address; no others are in- 
troduced. No virtuesin the character of the 
dead are commended, no words of sweet con- 
solations are offered to sufferers,—for where 
are the sufferers? No allusion is made to the 
blessed realm where the tears shall be wiped 
away from our eyes. For there are no tears. 
ihe fountain of tears has long since been dried 
up. Not even is that golden text for such oc- 
casions réferred to. ‘* Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.’’ For there 
are no mourners here. ‘They have passed that 
stage of experience, and are now in that of 
calm composure. ‘The mourning was done years 
ago, and the burning hearts were seared and 
the fountains of grief were sealed. 

Oh that inan should live to seéall the tears 
wept out over his life, which Were given for 
his death, and that others should live to see no 
tears fall upon his grave. ‘This, this is unut- 
terably sad. 

And then the effort at the proprieties of the 
occasion contribute to the sadness. The crape, 
the veil, the dejected countenance, the solemn 
procession, the last look into the grave, the 
tace buried in the handkerchief, the slow re- 
turn to the desolated home,—long ago desola- 
ted, all this brings out in bold relief the life 
and character and miseries of the poor wretch, 
whose fate would be wept over if it were within 
the limits of human possibility ; but as it is not, 
we give the iorm without the substance. 

Sad as is such a scene, we have beheld it all 
with our own eyes, and we have cried in secret 
prayer, ‘* O God, save us from a drunkard’s 
funeral !”’ V iNSON. 

>< oe 


twrLugNce.—-This influence of others upon 
where and with whom we shall dwell, a very 
important item of life. This choice determines 
to a great extent the characters we bear for all 
time. Many have felt the stronger tendency 
with them was to select that which did not pro- 
mise the best religiously. One sinner destroy- 
eth much good. 

The natural love of the heart is to certain 


moral system may be received, but which it is 
impossible to eradicate wholly ever afterwards. 
How easily a dark stain has been made upon 


could not be removed. A deep moral stain 


which shall prove a seurce of anguish for years, 


a very delicate matter, as it concerns the soul. 
No one, without sufficient cause, who values 
his moral character, can place himself within 
their influence. Evento place one’s self within 
the power of vice, to do good, has its risks. 
What struggles do Christians sometimes have, 
to blot out from their thoughts images of scenes 
witnessed where they have gone solely to bear 
assistance ! 

-— <> <a oo - 

‘In this cause’? (temperance) “I rejoice to 
be with you, my friends. I am proud and hap- 
py to be here. In you I see men who envy 
not the magnificent success of those who build 
upon the misery of blighted hearts, pale cheeks, 
and sunken eyes. I see around me gray haired 
sires, broad-shouldered men of middle age, 
young men and youths, who have learned to 
look with horror on those who annmally cause 
in our noble land more than a million of bleed- 
ing hearts! I see around me men that I am 
bound to honor and respect for having broken 
the shackles that bound them, and are now 
free and happy, treasured by their wives and 
children as ‘* brands snatched from the burn- 
ing,’’ and honored by their friends for the glo- 
rious victory they have won !’’—B. M. Piatt. 
———— +. + 

A Sweet THovcut.—-Good, kind, true, holy 
words, dropped in conversation, may be little 
thought of, but they are like seeds of flour or 
fruitiul tree falling by the wayside, borne 7 
some bird afar, happily thereafter to fringe wit. 
beauty some barren mountain side, or to make 


| there are such things as lean souls. 


CATCHING SUNBEAMS. 


Reaching after sunbeams, 
With « dimpled hand— 
That is right, my darling, 
Grasp the golden band ; | 
Fold it to thy bosom, 
Let it cheer your heart ; 
Gather radiant sunbeams : 
Bid the clouds depart. | 


i 
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When your feet shall wander 
From my side away, | 
You will find that evil | 
With the good may stray. 
Never heed it, darling, 
Let it pass the while ; 
Gather only sunbeams; 
Keep your heart from guile. 
Grief may be your portion, 
Shadows dim your way ; 
Clouds may darkly threaten 
To obscure the day. _ 
Don’t despair, my darling, 
There’s a Father's love ; | 
How could there be shadows | 
With no light above. | 
~— 
Fullness of Soul. 


| 





There are such things as little ,ouls; we see | 
many painful illustrations of this fact. Then | 
The little | 
ones are dwarfed from the beginning, and that | 
they will ever grow literal in dimensions is not | 
to be expected. The Jean ones were created of 
goodly size ; theyare ef generous breadth, even | 


They have no fullness. They gladden no one | 
with the plenitude of their riches. Poor and 
unthrifty, they give no mellowness to being, 
no free amplitude to the inner life. 

Fullness of soul is a natural outgrowth of | 
true Christian experience. All lean souls lack 
some essential, vitalizing, quickening influence. 
They are defrauded, somehow, of what is justly 
theirs. A lean-souled man is not a full-#ouled | 
Christian. He goes an hungered, yet refusing 
food. The cravings of his better nature he de- 
nies. His greatest want goes unsatisfied; and 
he reaches out continually with a sense of de- 
sire. Why, then, does he not grow full-souled 
and hearty? Chiefly because he will not. He 
wauts, but mistakenly supposes he cannot afford 
to gratify that want. A false notion of econo- 
my keeps him perpetually poor. 

We may not clearly explain upon what full 
souls feed. Itis varied food; the same kind 
would not satisfy each. It is generous food ; 
husks contain no nutriment.. All kindly im- 
pulses, cherished and expanded, contribute to 
soul-fullness. All sweet charities, lovingly ad- 
ministered, have in them the elements of 
growth. All pure gratifications, properly en- 
joyed, deepen and enrich the life within. Ar 
easy social habit broadens and makes better. 
Asceticism is the mother of lean souls. - Re- 
serve, coldness and distrust of one’s kind, 
keeps such souls lean forever. Doubt and com- 
plaining will make empty the fullest garner. 

No soul fattens wholly from within. Medi- 
tation is a help to soul-fallness ; but you can- 
not grow rich on meditation alone, The poorest 
souls that ever returned to their Creator, went 
up from hermit cells. Call you that lifé wealthy 
which narrows in upon itself through all its 
time? Full souls expand to the touching of 
other souls, and grow as by accretion. Sweet 
sympathies, running from each to each, have 
tender sustenance. ‘The loves and the hopes 
and the longings which are yielded to worthily, 
overflow and render fertile and beautiful every 
part of being.— Rural New Yorker, 

> a 

Doing Penance.—“Sophie Sparkle’’ reports 
what she saw with her mind’s eye at « fashion- 
able church, as follows: “Mary, Mary,’’ said a 
voice at my elbow, and at first I thought some 
one was invoking the Ave Maria. But-no. 
“Mary, do look at Mrs. Roundabout’s shawl! 
Isn't it frightful? ‘‘Hush, Fan, it’s a> real 
India.” I cou!d not help seeing and hearing 
Mr. Pomposity Jones, whose portly figure to- 
wered near me. Ilis voice was the loudest of 
all when he opened his lips to say ““Amen.’’ It 
is only two short years since Mr. Pomposity 
Jones failed, yet he lives in the same elegant 
style as formerly; his wife and daughters are 
attired as richly ; they ridv in their carriage, 
and keep the same number of servants. Poor 
L. lost all by the failure, sank into to a des- 
pairing grave, and left his wife and little ones 

enniless and alone in the world. But Mr, 

-omposity Jones faithfully attends church, and 
to all outward appearance is devout. Is this 
doing penance? Is this acceptable to heaven ? 
Will his prayers be heard while his brother's 
voice still calls to him from the grave? Nettie 
S. fancied the shade of Charles Augustus’s 
gloves, and mentally resolved to search the city 
over to find the same tint for her own fair hands. 
Fannie Ray was busily engaged in trying to 
solve the mysteries of Sallie Sunbeam’s chignon. 
Mrs. Calculus was employiug her mathematical 
powers in trying to solve how many yards of 
real lace there was on Mrs. Bullion’s cloak. 
Mrs. Lynx made the discovery that Mrs. Gold- 
rug’s velvet mantle was skilliully pieced in the 
back, and that her daughter Lily had imita- 
tion laée on her handkerchief. How hard to do 
penance in the right way! Who in that great 
crowd of repenting ones would have thought o:! 
obeying that command which says, ‘‘Sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor?—Lvening 
Mail. 

Wuar Sua. Tuat Boy Do.— Who will tell ? 
The boy who reads this, what will he do? 
When he becomes a man, will he do wany 
things? Willhe read, and so be intelligent? 
Will he bring the powers of mind and bod 
into exercise, and so be useful and healthful 
and strong? Will he pray, and be pious, good 
—ofa noble and virtuous soul? Will he write, 
and so be graceful in speech, ready in commu- 
nication, and of astrong influence? Say my 
boy, what are you going to do? What you 
like to do now, you will be very likely to do 
by-and-by. Do you swear now? Do you 
cheat, deceive, lie, steal? Do youdo dishonor- 
able things! Are you disrespectfal to, or do 
you disobey your purents and teachers? Re- 
member, the boy makes the man. Ifthe boy 
is bad, the man will be. If heis idle now, he 
will be idle when aman. What will you be? 

: o> <= 

Ler justice have its impartial course and the 
law free passage. Though to your loss protect 
no man against it; for you are not above the 
law, but the law above you. . Live therefore the 
lives yourselves you would have the people live, 
and then you have right and boldness to punish 
the transgressor. Keep upon the square, for 
God sees you; therefore do your duty, and 
be sure you see with your own eyes and hear 
with your own ears. Entertain no lurchers; 
cherish no informers for gain or revenge; use 
no tricks ; fly to no devices to support or cover 
injustice ; but let your hearts de upright before 
the Lord, trusting in Him aboye the contriv- 
ances of men, and none shall be able to hurt 
or supplant.—Wm., Penn’s Letter to his Wife 
apd Children. 

‘TueRe never was more truth embodied ina 
whole volume than is contained in the fellow- 
ing sentence: “To be Queen of Hearts, a wo- 
man need only be sympathetic, tender, soft- 
voiced, with faith, hope and charity téempled in 
her soul. Men see enough of the dark and 
tempestuous side of life in their daily exist- 
ence ; their homes should be shrines wherein 
to gather new strength and recognize holier 
types ; their wives should be “in the world, 
not of it!” Itisnot necessary for a woman 
to stand alone, defying the world. There are 
sufficient strong arms to fight the battle for her. 
Iler strength lies in the very weakness of her 
slighter nature and more delicate frame, and 
the charm, subtle and sure, of a faminine man- 
ner is @ more potent spell than ever enchanter 
wove! 

. > Pe —-— 

Strive.—In this country there is no work- 
ing man, be he ever'so poor and humble, who 
may not, if he will, better his condition with 
each succeeding year. To do this, he must cor- 
rect the habit of spending every week the full 
week’s earning. He must begin by gavinga 
little instead of spending all. Half a dollar a 
week will amount to twenty-six dollars @ year. 
In ten years, adding intgrast to its saving, the 

oor man will be able cary a little house. If 

e save a dollar a week instead of a half dollar, 
he can have a house twice as large ; and larger 
still in proportion to the weekly amount of his 
savings. ho would not be a householder? 
It is what we waste, or spend in useless. self- 
indulgence, that keeps us poor. 

An old gentleman of eighty-four baving taken 
to the altar a damsel of abopt. sixteen, the 
clergyman said to him, “The font: is at the 
other end of the chureh.’’ 

“What do I want of the font ?” said the old 
ntleman. . Dy 7 
“Oh I beg your 





glad some lonely wilderness.—North British 
Review. 
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“Faurus AND “DRIFLES. 


A social glass to which ladi¢s are addicted— 
the mirror. 


If you would have true friends be true to 
your friends. 


Brigham Young rivals Alaska in the ‘sealing 
business.”’ 








To live long, it is necessary to live slowly. 


The mere lapse of years is not life. Kowl- 
edge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone 
can give vitality to the mechanism of exist- 


The bread earned by the sweat of the brow 
is thrice blessed. and it is far sweeter than the 
tasteless loaf of idleness. 


An old bachelor is a traveler on life’s rail- 
road, who has entirely failed to make the pro- 
per connections. 


The trouble in the cadetship business, as in 
other trades, seems to be that the middlemen 
absorb all the profits. 


The grave is the true purifier, and in the 
charity of the living takes away the blots and 
stains from the dead. 


A terrible hore—the inside of a 15-inch gun. 
The best vest for the season—the harvest. 


Why is a young lawyer like the national 
currency? Because he is legal tender and 
somewhat green. 


You can no more silence a brawler by an- 
swering him, than you can get the ding out of a 
brass kettle by beating it. 


The story of a man who had a nose so large 
that he couldn’t blow it without the use of gun- 
powder, is said to be a hoax. 


When a cat sings, does she do it on “ pur 
puss ?”’ 


If you would be pungent, be brief; for it is 
with words as with sunbeams—the more they 
are condensed the deeper they burn. 


Politeness is like an air cushion—there may 
be nothing in it, but it eases jolts wonderfully. 


How would you express in one word having 
met a doctor of medicine? Met-a physician. 


A little boy asking a mate who Good Friday 
was, received the withering reply : ‘‘Well, you 
go home and read your Robinson Crusce.” 


The power behind the throne is oftener much 
yreater than the thrope itself. Witness the 
fellow who is vigorously kicked down stairs. 


On a tombstone in a churchyard at Ulster, 
Ireland, is the following epitaph : “ Erected to 
the memory of John Phillipps accidentally 
shot as a mark of affection by his brothers.” 


Value the friendship of him who stands by 
you in a storm; swarms of insects will sur- 
round you in the sunshine. 


A Western editor keeps eggs in his sanctum 
to ‘‘ set’ bores on. 


The ties that connect business men with the 
public—advertise. 


If you want a policeman, it’s ten to one you 
won't find him ; but if you don’t want him, it’s 
a hundred to one he will find you! 


Liberty is a good iustitution, bat people have 
different ways of understanding it. A Teutonic 
friend of ours says: ‘‘ When I no gets mine 
lager, I leaves the country.”’ 


Don’t be too anxious to solve a conundrum. 
We know a man who got too black eyes in en- 
deavoring to find out the difference between a 
man and a woman fighting in the street. 


An irreverent rascal publishes the following 
atrocious conundrum : ‘* What is the difference 
between a maiden of sixteen and a maiden of 
sixty? One is careless,und happy, and the 
other is hairless and cappy.”’ 


A French writer remarks: ‘‘If a lady says 
to you, ‘I can never love you,’ wait a little 
longer ; all hope is not lost. But if she says 


‘No one has more sincere wishes for your hap- [ 


piness than J,’ take your hat.”’ 


Johnny is just beginning to learn geography. 
He says that the Poles live partly at one end 
of the globe and partly at the other. He knows 
it is so, because it is marked on the map. 


Christianity has given to truth a dignity in- 
dependent of time and numbers. It has re- 
quired that truth should be believed and re- 
spected for itself.— Vinet. 


“ Look here, boy,’ said a nervous gentleman 
to an urchin who was munching candy at a leo- 
ture, ‘you are annoying me very much.” ‘‘No 
I ain’t, neither,’’ said the urchin; “I'm a 
gnawing this ere candy.” 


Members of the Illinois Legislature thought 
they did a big thing by having it given out 
that they had the small pox to get rid of the 
lobby members, but the lobby all got vaccinated, 
and are worse than ever. 


A Boston lady complains that a sweet-tem- 
pered dyspeptic, alittle too spiritual for this 
world, and 2 little too material for the next, 
and who, therefore, seems always hovering be- 
tween the two, isthe highest type of female 
loveliness. 


Little faults become great, and even mon- 
strous in our eyes, in proportion as the pure 
light of God increases in us ; just as the sun, in 
rising, reveals the true dimensions of objects 
which were dimly and confusedly discerned 
during the night. : 


“It requires but one free resolution to be a 
man; whoever has formed this resolution will 
always be one ; he who ceases to be a man has 
never been one.’’—Schletermacher. 


God was never so real to men as now. Never 
were his messengers filling the heavens as now, 
There are visions of ladders between heaven 
and earth, and these angels ascending and de- 


scending upon them. —Collier. 4 


‘and helpful words to friends and nei 


Tue Best Leaacy.—Patrick Henry, on his 
death-bed, said to his children: ‘If I could 
will to you the religion of Christ, it. would 
make you all rich ; bat if I could will to you 
the whole world without it, you would still be 
poor.” 


Through the week we go down into the val- 
leys of care and shadow. Our Sabbaths should 
be hills of light and joy in God’s presence ; and 
80, as time rolls by, we shall go on from moun- 
tain top to mountain top, till at last we catch 
the glory at the gate, and enter in to go out no 
more forever. 


Aw Errective Lecrure.—A_ drunken father 
once sold the Testament of a sick child to ob- 
tain a drink of whisky. When dying, she 
said, “ Father lam going tosee Jesus; what 
shall I tell Him that you did with my Testa 
ment?” From that hour the father gave up 
his cup. . P 


An old lady receiving a letter she supposed 
was from one of her absent sons, requested a 
neighbor to read it. He accordingly began to 
read, “Dear mother;” then paused, as the 
writing was rather illegible. “It’s trom my 
Johnny,” exclaimed the old lady ; “he always 
stuttered.”’ 


No vice more easily than lying stupifies a 
man’s conscience. He who well ie come 
= we become - ae and will soon 

oose the power o istinguishing . be- 
tween the conceptions of ‘the imagi erred and 
the recollections of his memory. 


A Rose sy AnorHeR Naue.—The rumsellers 
are a social set. They like the word family; 
it speaks ef peace, mutual love, happy chil-' 
dren, and comfort in ita broadest senae. But 
suppose their signs were to read, “A. & B., im- 
porters of poor-houses, insane asylums, and! 
jails. Families supplied. Choice drunkards, 
beggars, thieves, and assassins putu for family 
use ; family poison aoeny etc.” Would these 
true descriptive titles smell as sweet ?—Even- 
tng Mail. 


Fex.ine not Syupatay.—A little water may 
spring in the bottom of the well ; bat if it do 
not increase so as to fill the cavity and freely 
overflow, it will become fetid where it lies, and 
more noisome than utter dryness. It is quite 
possible, as to emotion, to be very languishing 
over the misfortune of others, and » todo 
the unfortunate as little as misan- 
thrope who lau at human sorrows.—Riv. 


William Arnot. 
. Suv Hevr.—He who has not. learned the}: 
leason of resolute self-help, has made little pro- | 
gress asa 8 has grown little to real 
auhood. Half the world refuses to do 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Fruit Garden. 


























The amateur is much puzzled with discrip- 
tions of new varieties of fruits, each claimin 
to be better than those that are in general cul- 
tivation. Among all fruite there are some 
which, though not the best in all points, have 
the most desirable quality of being reliable. 
While we would have all who can afford to do 
so, to test the new kinds, we advise those 
about to plant for family use to take for their 
main dependence the well tested sorts. 


Grape Vines.—The Concord is the - most 
generally known variety. The Eumelan pro- 
mises to be a favorite. Delaware, Iona, Salem, 
and others, are excellent where they will suc- 
ceed. Varieties that have been laid dwn are 
to be taken up and tied to the trellis. Plant 
good one-yearold, or at a most, two-year-old 
vines. It is common to see vines an inch and 
mere in diameter for sale, Such are not worth 
planting. If it is desired to propagate a va- 
riety by layers, open a trench a few inches 
deep, and lay down a cane of last. years growth. 
This may be fastened in place by pegs. but it is 
not be covered with earth until the shoots have 
pushed. peo of those varieties that start 
without artificial heat may be put out. 


Srrawserries.—Plant as directed last month 
—the earlier the better. Go over bevs that 
were covered with straw last fall, and part the 
straw over the plant, but leave it to mulch the 
soil. 

BiackBeRRizs.—Set early. See last month. 
The Kittatinny is the best generally tested 
variety. : 

Raspserries.—The tender varieties are to 
be uncovered. ‘The Black Caps do not sucker, 
and the fruit is liked by most people. The 
McCormick (called Mammoth Cluster by some) 
is one of the best. - 


Currants.—Set plants in good soil, and give 
them good care. Proper pruning and culture 
will make almost any of the varieties accept- 
able. The Versailles and White Grape are the 
leading sorts. 


Goosrserrizs.—The Houghton and Ameri- 
can Seedling are hardy. Some of the English 
sorts may be tried to a moist soil by those who 
are fond of experiments. They wil! often mil- 
dew with the best care.— American Agricul 
turist: 


Domestic Recipes. 


Blistered Handa and Feet.—The speediest 
remedy is to light a tallow candle and let the 
meltéd tallow drop in cold water, then mix the 
tallow in strong spirits and rub it thoroughly 
into the palms and soles. This is both a pre- 
ventive and cure. 


Gems.—Break into a quart of milk four eggs 
(two will answer) without beating, stir in flour 
till as thick as waffles. Beat the latter till 
smooth, and fill the gem-pans half full. Bake 
quick in a hot oven. No salt, soda, or cream 
of tartar. 

The gem-pans should be well buttered, and 
set into the even’ to get quite hot, while the 
batter is being prepared; and when you are 
filling them, set the pan on the top of the range 
to keep it hot. When filled, set immediately 
in the oven. 


Gems No. 2.—Drop four eggs, without beat- 
ing, into a quart of milk, add two great spoon- 
fats of melted butter, and beat in flour until 
as thick as waffles. Pour into hot buttered 
gem-pans, and bake like the first. 


Excellent Ginger Snaps.—Beil together one 








_ molasses, one cup butter, one tablespoon- 


lof ginger. Let them only boil up once, 
then set aside to cool. When cold, roll two 
smal! teaspoonfuls of soda perfectly smooth, 
and beat into the molasses, while foaming pour 
on to just as little flour as will make it possible 
to roll out very thin. Bake quick. 

In the measuring of spoonfuls, be careful 
that the spoon is even tull—not heaped. Care- 
less measurement spoils many good dishes. 


Ham Croquets.—Bits of boiled ham, too 
broken to slice neatly for the table, may be 
made into a very desirable breakfast dish. 

To two cups, finely chopped boiled ham, put 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, six eggs if plenty— 
four will answer—yolks and whites beaten se 
rately. Stir all together, and make into balls, 
or shape in a wine-glass.. When in shape, roll 
them in bread crumbs, cracker dust, or flour ; 
dip them into a little beaten egg, and fry in 
butter till of a clear golden brown. 

+ > <> Sa ————- 
A Cheerful Worker. 


_ The Bible tells us ‘‘ God loveth a cheerful 
giver,’’ and it surely teaches us that God loves 
‘a cheerful worker too. Work done cheerfully 
is done with a glad heart, and the love of Christ 
should so constrain every Christian that he 
should rejoice when an opportnnity offers todo’ 
some work for his Master. God will give us 
opportunities. If we are ready and willing to 
do the work, not a day will pass but we may by 
word or deed help forward Christ’s kingdom. 
Let us cheerfully do the work God gives us, 
‘remembering it is not so much what we do as 
how we do it. The work may be humble, but 
if done prayerfully, for Christ’s sake, we ma 
hope for God's blessing, and our humble wor 
‘may be the starting forward of some grand de- 
sign which God will carry on to a glorious com- 
| wen We may serve God as truly in cheer-: 

ly performing our home duties, and by kind 
bers, as 
in doing what the world calls great things ; but 
if God gives us A things to do, let us not 
fear that we shal! fail in our work, but trusting 
in Him, go forward cheerfully and ‘do with 
our might whatsoever our hand findeth to do.” 
Let us forget ourselves and do all things for 
Christ’s sake, remembering His work of love 
for us, and God will oe Ry from our inmost 
hearts to say, ‘‘I delight to do Thy will, O 
God.”— Christian at Work. 
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‘‘ They who seek the throne of grace, 
Find that throne in every place, 

If we live a life of prayer, 

God is present everywhere. ° 


A. 


‘**Tn our sickness or our health, 
In our want or in our wealth, 
If we look to God in prayer, 
God is present everywhere. 


‘ When our earthly comforts fail, 
When the foes of life prévail, . 
’Tis the time for earnest prayer, 
God is present everywhere.’’ 





Wuaat Equivatent?—A Boston paper tells 
an anecdote with a moral: ‘‘A young lady 
friend of ours met in company 8 young gentle- 
man who evidently had-an excellent opinion of 
himeelf. During conversation he introduced 
the subject of merinony, and expatiated at 
length upon the kind of wife he expected to 


marry ; that is, if ever he should take the de- 
cisive step. The honored lady must er: 
beautiful, secomplished, dc. His listener quietly 


waited until he ended, and then completely 
confounded him by asking, in the coolest pos- 
sible manner, ‘And pray, sir, what have you 
to offer in return forall this?’ The young man 
stammered, reddened a little, and walked 
away.” am 


——4-___-- 
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On a tombstone in‘Germany there is painted 
a red ox, with tail elevated and head sunk, evi- 
dently on the o of running his horns into a 
ehalk-white individual who is pressed ap against 
arock. Below the picture is this inscription : 
‘« By the thrust of ox’s horn 
Came I into heayen’s bourne ; 
All so qui did I die, 
Wife and children leave must I ; 
But in: eternity rest I now, 
All through thee, thou wild beast, thou !’’ 

_——— ~- ——_ =e — 


There is, no. joy,.so great as that which 


from a t or a pleasant deed, and 
fou ty feet It at flight when : 
; ing when you'rise, and through 


the 
day when boat your daily business. 









“NEW ERA! 








PROSPECTUS 


oF THE 








A NATIONAL JOURNATI, 





A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po. 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im. 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washingto, 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870, 

Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg. 
ment is entitled to consideration asa necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub. 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these ‘demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold ng. 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde. 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth | 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its co}. 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and aelf-reliance which con. 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
‘the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upons 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizea 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past histery of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on _politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 

arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fxd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 





ght when you rest, and ‘in | th 


copies for $10, in advainte. > 


must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 


enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, ag shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the .Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 


indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 


“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this know)- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective thro h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-hook and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be ‘and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
ae claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. 

‘*That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just an 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s iven we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli: 
, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the y the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the , the 
river, the steamboat, in the war 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinetion as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability,” faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made,tand the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 


se, the store, 


spirit which in its proscriptive ti ies 
us industrial opportent pe the ite of ont 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other ing classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, i, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Ala ig that 
our strong and labor-hardened | our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 


education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
ind the ' pro: 


by considerate 
just compengation, shall all be given to the de- 
ial resources of our 


velopment of the industrial 
several States in the interest of our employers.” 
The New Ena will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere te aid us by 
eir subscriptions and their influence. ~ 
The subscription price of the New Ena will be 
$2.50 a year for single ; onus, or 6 
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fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities * 
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